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Retirees  are  back 
in  the  saddie  again 

"Operation  Grampa"  puts 
former  cops  to  work  in  Florida 


Retired  police  officers  in  (he  Fort 
Myers.  Fla.,  area  will  once  again  don 
uruforms,  strap  on  holsters,  and  return 
to  duty  u»a  program  called  Operation 
GRAMPA  (Getting  Retirees  Actively 
Motivated  to  Policing  Again),  which 
will  enable  the  Fort  Myers  Police 
Department  to  continue  lecturing  and 
counseling  about  drug  and  alcc^l  abuse 
in  the  city's  schools  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  using  fuU-ome,  sworn  police 
officers. 

Funding  for  the  program,  which 
should  be  in  place  by  February,  will 
come  from  the  seized  assets  of  con- 
victed drug  dealers,  said  Capt.  Steve 
Schwein,  program  director  of  the  “City 
Against  Cnme"  campaign  launched  by 
Mayor  Wilbur  C-  Smith  3d.  About 
$40,(X)0  in  forfeited  drug  funds  is  cur- 
rently available  to  pay  the  members  of 
the  GRAMPA  patrol,  who  will  work 
30-hour  weeks  in  12  Fort  Myers  ele- 
mentary schools  and  v/ill  receive  $6  an 
hour  for  their  efforts 

Operation  GRAMPA  is  the  brain- 
child of  Schwein.  who  also  insbtuted 
the  department's  nationally  known 
“Santa  Cops"  program,  in  which  offi- 
cers dressed  as  Santa  Claus  give  out 
safety  tips  to  holiday  shoppers  at  local 
malls.  The  new  program  arose  out  of  a 
need  to  “economize  the  school  resources 
program,”  Schwein  told  LEN.  Mayor 
Smith,  who  “recognizes  the  value”  of 
using  police  officers  to  spread  the  anti- 
drug message  in  schools,  wanted  to 
“enamine  alternatives  to  having  full- 
time, sworn  officers  in  the  schools”  and 
make  their  efforts  more  “cost-effec- 
tive," said  Schwein. 

After  addressingalocal  10-13Club. 
which  is  made  up  of  retired  police  offi- 
cers who  relocated  to  southern  Flonda. 
Schwein  said  he  felt  “there’s  a lot  of 
unused  talent  out  there.”  Through  con- 
versations with  some  of  the  retirees  — 
many  of  them  in  their  40's  and  50's  — 
he  found  that  many  were  bored  with  life 
after  policing 

“Those  were  the  first  people  we 
went  to  when  we  came  up  with  the  idea, 
and  we  used  them  as  a sounding  board. 
They  liked  it  and  thought  it  was  a pretty 
good  idea.”  Schwein  said. 

The  pnmary  mission  of  the  Opera- 
tion GRAMPA  participants  will  be 


drug-abuse  awareness  education,  said 
Schwein,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  department  will  be  able  to  tap  into 
asset-fcMfeiturc  funds  to  pay  for  the 
personnel. 

“So  the  drug  dealers  are  paying  for 
the  problem  they  have  caused,"  Schwein 
noted - 

Each  GRAMPA  patroller  will  re- 
ceive full  auxiliary  training  and  will 
carry  a gun,  but  will  not  have  arrest 
powers  They  will  wear  uniforms  on 
their  classroom  missions,  and  will  be 
kept  “up  to  speed"  on  emerging  trends 
in  the  drug  subculture  through  regular 
seminars  conducted  by  the  Police 
Department.  Interested  participants 
must  have  at  least  five  years  of  experi- 
ence in  policing. 

Schwein  said  the  first  “GRAMP As" 
will  be  hired  by  Feb.  1,  and  should 
begin  their  assignments  by  the  end  of 
that  month.  A dozen  will  be  ready  when 
classes  resume  in  September  — one  for 
each  of  (he  12  elementary  schools  tar- 
geted in  the  program.  They  will  give 
classroom  lectures  and  be  available  for 
"one-on-one  counseling”  with  students, 
Schwein  added. 

Operation  GRAMPA  will  cost  half 
as  much  as  having  full-ume,  sworn 
officers  do  the  same  job,  .said  Schwein. 

“And  of  course,  a brand  new  police 
officer  knows  nothing  about  policing 
for  the  most  part.  The  guys  we’re  going 
to  be  hinng  have  got  years  of  expoi- 
ence  and  background,”  he  said. 

The  department’s  four  existing 
school  resources  officers  will  remain  in 
their  current  assignments  to  instruct 
children  in  traffic  and  safety  tips, 
Schwein  added. 

Opc-ation  GRAMPA,  like 
Schwein’.i  “‘.ania  Cops"  fwogram,  is 
already  receiving  nationwide  attention 
and  inquiries  from  police  agencies  as 
far  away  as  Tempe,  Anz.,  and  Young- 
stown, Ohio,  but  Sdiwetn  defened  some 
of  the  credit  for  the  program  to  Chief 
Jere  L.  Spurlin. 

“They’re  both  my  programs  but  I’m 
fortunate  that  I have  a chief  of  police 
who  will  allow  us  to  try  this.  Adminis- 
trators should  be  open  to  try  out  new 
things.  You’ll  fall  on  your  face  once  in 
awhile.  I suppose,  but  creabvity's  got  a 
place  in  police  work,"  he  said. 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"The  events  of  1989  have  taught  us  that 
%ve  cannot  meet  today’s  needs,  much  less  our 
opportunities  for  tomorrow,  with  yesterday’s 
answers." 

Mayor  Art  Agnos  of  San  Francisco,  commenting  on  new  goals 
and  priorities  he  has  established  for  that  city's  police  department. 

(13:5) 


The  state  of  community  policing: 

Washington  in  C-OP  push 


Washington  has  become  the  first 
state  in  the  nation  to  establish  a man- 
dated prognim  to  imbue  (he  philosophy 
of  community-onented  policing  in 
nearly  all  of  the  state’s  law  enforce- 
ment agcnices  through  training  semi- 
nars conducted  by  the  state  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Commission 

The  state  Legislature  mandated  the 
Community  Policing  Program  as  part 
of  an  omnibus  drug  bill  that  was  passed 
in  September,  and  charged  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Training  Commission  with 
assessing,  developing  and  implement- 
ing training  to  instill  community  polic- 
ing concepts  throughout  the  slate. 

The  program  formally  began  Nov. 
IS  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Washington  State  Association  of  Sher- 
ifft  and  Police  Chiefe,  held  in  Olympia. 
Dr.  Anthony  A.  Lukin,  the  coordinator 
of  the  slate’s  Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education  project,  was  appointed  to 
head  the  new  effort. 

National  Resource  Pool  Tapped 
Lukin  said  in  a LEN  interview  that 
the  idea  came  about  partly  from  a pro- 
posal by  a ^oupof  police  officers  in  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  area  who  have  “long 
been  advocates  of  more  community 
involvement  on  the  part  of  police  agen- 
aes  in  the  state."  Legislators,  concerned 


with  the  rising  levels  of  violent,  drug 
and  gang-related  crimes  occurring  in 
the  state,  felt  (hat  a training  effort  to 
adopt  a more  community -onented  po- 
licing stance  in  the  state’s  law  enforce- 
meol  agencies  might  help  to  curb  these 
crimes. 

The  fxtigram  is  aimed  at  fostering  a 
continuing  partnc.'shii)  between  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  commu- 
ruties  they  serve,  said  Lukin.  Todo  this, 
the  Criminal  JiisticeTraimng  Commis- 
sion has  enlisted  the  aid  of  nationally 
known  proponents  of  (he  concept. 
Among  the  keynote  speakers  at  No- 
vember’s inaugural  meeting  were  E)r 
Elsie  Scott,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives;  Clyde 
Cronkhiie,  former  Santa  Ana,  Calif  , 
police  chief;  Thomas  Koby,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Houston  Police  Denart- 
ment,  which  has  made  major  strides  in 
implementation  of  community  polic- 
ing, and  Robert  Barry,  ducctor  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California's 
Administration  of  Justice  program, 
which  has  developed  a number  of  ini- 
tiatives fur  achieving  excellence  in 
police  services.  The  project  will  use 
some  of  these  programs  as  a basis  for 
the  trairung  effort  in  Washington 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice’s 


Community  Relations  Service  will  play 
an  integral  part  in  developing  training 
programs  to  implement  community- 
onented  policing,  said  Lukin,  paiticu 
larly  in  the  areas  of  cultural  awareness 
and  methods  to  defuse  gang  activity. 

“Wc  have  tapped  some  of  the  top 
people  in  the  country  to  assist  in  this 
effort,"  Lukin  noted 

Avoiding  Others'  i^lfalls 
The  commission  is  currently  “sur- 
veying all  departments  and  chiefs  in  the 
state  to  find  ixit  the  level  of  interest  in 
this  area."  Lukin  added  “Many  were 
already  involved,  but  they've  been 
kx3king  for  some  statewide  naming  that 
will  affect  some  of  their  needs  in  a 
generic  sense  and  then  will  take  that 
training  and  apply  it  to  the  unique 
commuiutics  withm  their  junsdictions  ” 
To  that  end.  an  advisory  board  made 
up  of  police  and  citizens  is  developing 
training  packages  ba.sed  on  individual 
needs  identified  by  local  law  enforce- 
mem  officials.  And  the  commission  is 
receiving  input  from  officers  m Wash 
inglon.  D C . and  Houston  to  Icam  how 
to  avoid  pitfalls  while  attempting  to 
institute  community-onented  policing 
programs. 

“They’re  helping  us  avoid  iheir 
('ontinued  un  Page  A 


Public  criticism  spurs 
San  Francisco  PD  shakeup 


In  an  effort  to  “ensure  a tighter  span 
of  control,  clearer  lines  of  responsibil- 
ity and  improved  accountability"  for 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department, 
Police  Chief  Frank  Jordan  announced  a 
massive  reorganization  of  (he  1, 800- 
officer  agency  on  Jan.  7,  a move  that 
arose  in  part  from  cnticisms  by  city 
residents  over  police  handling  of  recent 
protest  demonstrations,  including  a 
violent  clash  between  police  and  AIDS 
activists  in  October 

The  groundswell  of  criticism  served 
to  hasten  the  early  retirement  of  Chief 
Jordan’s  brother.  Deputy  Chief  Jack 
Jordan,  who  faced  charges  before  the 
city’s  Police  Commission  for  actions 
unrelated  to  the  demonstration. 

“This  proposed  structure  is  consis- 
tent (with]  most  large  police  depart- 
ments nationwide  and  will  strenghten 
discipline  within  the  ranks."  the  Chief 
said,  adding  that  the  overhaul  is  an 
attempt  to  create  an  “carly-wammg 
system"  to  identify  officers  who  re- 
peatedly engage  in  misconduct 

Chief  to  Head  Out  to  the  Field 

Included  in  the  reorganization  is  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Staff,  who  will  take  over  some  of  the 
admimstiative  duties  formerly  carried 
out  by  Chief  Jordan,  which  will  allow 
tN  Chief  to  spend  more  time  visiting 
the  city’s  police  districts  for  added 
“hands-on  oversight  and  visibility  in 
the  field,”  according  to  a Police  Depart- 
ment statement. 


Deputy  Chief  Willis  Casey,  a 29- 
year  veteran  who  has  controlled  the 
department's  budget  since  1985  and 
supervised  implementation  of  a con- 
sent decree  on  bias-free  hiring  and 
promotion,  was  promoted  to  the  new 
position.  Cmdr.  Fred  Lau,  a 19- year 
veteran  who  has  worked  in  the  SFPD’s 
gang  task  force,  community  relations 
and  the  Special  Operations  Bureau,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Jack  Jordan  as 
head  of  field  operations.  Lau’s  promo- 
tion makes  him  the  highest-ranking 
Asian-American  in  the  department’s 
history. 

The  department’s  rune  district  sta- 
tions, which  reported  to  Deputy  Chief 
Frank  Reed,  have  been  organized  into 
three  separate  patrol  divisions  that  will 
be  headed  by  different  commanders 
reporting  to  Lau.  who  will  also  take 
charge  of  Special  Operations 

Other  changes  outlined  by  Chief 
Jordan  included  the  centralization  of 
the  department’s  anti-drug  unit,  now 
under  the  command  of  Reed 

The  department’s  internal  investi- 
gations urut,  including  legal  claims, 
disciplinary  cases  and  citizen  com- 
plaints, will  be  consolidated  with  the 
Administration  Bureau  headed  by 
Deputy  Chief  Larry  Gumett 

Quick  Approval  of  Changes 
The  city’s  Police  Commission,  the 
five-member  avilian  entity  that  is 
empowered  to  oversee  and  set  policy 
for  the  Police  Department,  moved 


quickly  to  approve  Chief  Jordan’s  rec- 
ommendations at  Its  weekly  meeting 
on  Jan.  10 

The  Chief  said  the  restructuring  of 
the  department  is  still  in  its  initial  stage.s 
and  would  be  followed  soon  by  addi- 
tional personnel  transfers 

The  reorganization  comes  on  the 
heels  of  a department  shake-up  that 
occurred  in  November,  following  vo- 
ciferous public  criticism  of  the  depart- 
ment's handling  of  a protest  march  held 
by  AIDS  activists  in  October,  which 
ended  in  what  some  called  a police  riot. 

Reassignment  and  Reprimand 
Chief  Jordan  had  already  relieved 
the  tactical  squads  of  ihcir  crowd-con- 
trol dunes,  reassigned  two  high-rank- 
ingufficersandrepimanded  another  in 
respnrcse  to  the  public  ixitcry  The  Chief 
also  announced  at  the  time  of  the  Nov 
8 shake-up  his  intention  to  discipline 
his  bmthcr.  Jack,  for  failing  to  ensure  a 
proper  police  response  to  the  Oct  6 
demonstration,  which  ended  in  a police 
sweep  of  Castro  .Street,  the  site  of  a sit- 
in  by  AIDS  activists,  most  of  whom 
were  affiliated  with  the  group  ACT  UP 
(AIDS  Coalition  to  Unleash  Power) 
On  Oct.  6,  about  4f)  ACT-UP  pro- 
testers staged  a sit-down  protest  on 
Castro  Street  and  were  rushed  by  police 
officers  Officers  reportedly  made  ra- 
cial and  sexual  slurs  against  pnitcstcrs, 
and  some  of  the  demonstrators  said 
they  were  beaten  by  club-wielding  offi- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Gov.  William 
O'Neill  sent  seven-officer  State  Police 
teams  to  Hanford  and  Bndgepon  in 
mid-January  for  three  months  to  help 
fight  dmg-related  cnme 

The  Middletown  City  Council  may  hire 
an  independent,  out-of-siaie  investiga- 
tor to  probe  allegations  of  corruption  in 
the  Middletown  Police  Department  and 
City  Hall-  Police  Chief  George  R 
Aylward  called  for  the  probe  Dec.  16, 
saying  that  some  officers  are  linked  to 
organized  crime  figures 

DELAWARE  — State  police  head  Col 
Qifford  Graviet  on  Jan  3 termed 
"absurd”  a class-action  lawsuit  charg- 
ing that  police  Sgt  Robert  Duman 
unlawfully  targeted  oui-of-state  His- 
panic drivers  as  suspected  drug  smug- 
glers along  Interstate  95. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Wash- 
ington's homicide  rate  reached  new 
heights  in  1989,  with  438  murders  re- 
corded. The  unofficial  tally  breaks  the 
old  record  of  368  killings,  set  in  1988 

MARYLAND  — Officials  say  thal  stna 
drunken  dnving  and  speed-limit  en- 
forcement. along  with  a 70-percent  rate 
of  seal-belt  compliaiKe,  helped  to  lower 
the  state's  traffic  death  toll  in  1989  to 
742,  from  794  m 1988 

NEW  YORK  — One  in  four  drivers 
killed  in  New  York  City  traffic  acci- 
dents from  1984  to  1987  used  cocaine 
within  48  hours  of  their  deaths,  accord- 
ing to  a study  published  Jan.  12  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  study,  based  on  905  traffic 
deatJis,  found  that  56  percent  of  the 
drivers  killed  m city  traffic  accidents 
had  cocaine  residue,  alcohol,  or  both  in 
iheij  systems  at  the  time  of  deaths. 

Arthur  J Shaweross,  the  accused  killer 
of  at  lea.st  eight  Rochester -area  prosti- 
tutes, was  charged  with  a ninth  slaying 
Jan  1 1,  and  a Monroe  County  grand 
jury  will  hear  evidence  in  two  more 
murder  counts  this  month.  Police  say 
Shaweross,  a paroled  child-taller  who 
was  arrested  earlier  this  month,  has 
admitted  to  at  least  10  murders 

New  York  City  Mayor  David  Dinkins 
has  pivstponed  indefinitely  the  hiring  of 
1,6(X)  police  officers  in  a move  de- 
signed to  save  the  fiscally  strapped  city 
$4  million  a month 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Philadelphia 
Mayor  Wilson  Goode's  pledge  to  boost 
the  number  of  police  to  6,300  by  July 
may  be  hurt  by  a shortage  of  recruits 
and  the  large  numbers  of  retirements 
expected  this  year,  reported  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer*  Officials  say  the  de- 
partment loses  40  veteran  officers  a 
month  and  has  exhausted  its  recruit  list. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Gov.  Edward 
DiPrete  unveiled  a $4.9-milIion  anti- 
drug plan  on  Jan.  8 thal  would  provide 
increased  prevention,  education,  treat- 
ment and  enforcement  efforts  through 
Federal  grants  and  increased  fines. 

The  stale's  first  Dmp-a-Dime  anti-drug 
tip  line  began  operations  in  West  War- 


wick early  this  month,  funded  by  a 
$33,000  Federal  grant.  Another  line  is 
due  to  open  soon  in  Coventry. 


ALABAMA  — U.S.  Distnct  Judge 
Robert  Varner  ruled  on  Jan,  8 that  the 
state  can  segregate  inmates  with  AIDS 
to  avoid  a potential  "death  sentence” 
for  other  inmates,  and  added  thal  the 
state  does  not  have  to  grant  AIDS  pris- 
oners early  release  or  provide  them 
with  the  best  available  medication 

ARKANSAS  — Slate  Police  CpI. 
Charles  W.  Miller,  a 26-year  veteran, 
was  arraigned  Jan.  5 on  charges  of 
sexually  abusing  four  girls  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  13.  Miller  is  free  on 
$5,000  bond. 

LOUISIANA  — The  new,  $3  2-mil- 
lion Union  Parish  jail  in  Farmersville 
cannot  take  pnsoners  because  a 1-cent 
sales  tax  proposal  to  fund  its  operation 
was  taken  off  the  Jan.  20  ballot  for  lack 
of  support. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Women  who 
fear  domestic  abuse  will  receive  a hear- 
ing on  request  within  24  hours  rather 
than  the  72  hours  required  by  state  law, 
said  EXtrham  County  Chief  Judge  David 
LaBarre.  The  change  is  part  of  an  effort 
to  stop  an  increase  indomestic  violence 
cases. 

TENNESSEE  — Two,  Lauderdale 
County  shenfTs  deputies  were  shot  to 
death  Jan.  2,  allegedly  by  an  82-year- 
old  man  they  stoppied  to  help  whose  car 
was  in  a ditch  Ule  Reynolds  was  being 
held  without  bail  after  being  charged 
with  the  murders  of  Kevan  Ward,  29. 
and  Bobby  Nolen,  55. 

Tennessee  Highway  Patrol  TYooper 
Kathy  D.  Gregg  became  the  first  fe- 
male sergeant  in  the  patrol's  60-year 
history  earlier  this  month.  Gregg  will 
serve  as  director  of  the  patrol's  Plan- 
ning and  Research  Division. 

VIRGINIA  — Richmond's  homicide 
rate  set  a record  in  1988  with  102  re- 
ported, up  from  101  in  1988.  Police 
Chief  Marty  Tapscon  said  that  drugs 
and  domestic  violence  are  to  blame. 


INDIANA  — Drug  agents  arrested  19 
people  Jan.  9 who  they  say  were  part  of 
a drug-trafficking  ring  that  wired 
$375,000  to  Texas  smugglers  from  1986 
to  1989  and  received  7,200  pounds  of 
marijuana  in  return.  Texas  drug  agents 
also  apprehended  suspects  in  Ed- 
inburgh. Texas 

ILLINOIS  — A Federal  grand  jury  is 
investigating  $I.8-million  in  contracts 
to  clectmnic  monitonng  firms  that  keep 
tabs  on  400  Cook  County  pnsoners 
released  on  bond  The  Chi  cagoTnbune 
reported  Jan.  2 that  the  companies  may 
have  ties  to  Sheriff  James  O'Grady. 

KENTUCKY  — The  State  Police  will 


b^in  to  lake  applicanons  tor  new  troop- 
ers on  Jan.  15  and  announced  plans  to 
hold  a special  training  class  m May  A 
rash  of  recent  retirements  has  caused  a 
manpower  shortage,  officials  said. 

MICHIGAN  — Three  towns  — Ches- 
terfield Township.  Hazel  I^rk  and  Tmy 
— arc  in  a dispute  over  which  of  them 
is  entitled  to  over  $577,000  seized  in  a 
Dec.  21  drug  bust  in  Chesterfield 
Township.  A Mount  Clemens  judge 
ruled  that  Chesterfield  Township  may 
keep  the  money  for  now.  but  a later  tnal 
will  determine  the  nghtful  recipient 

OHIO  — The  9th  District  Court  of 
Appeals  on  Dec.  29  upheld  the  dis- 
nussal  of  perjury  and  extortion  charges 
against  Levain  Police  Chief  John  Mal- 
inovsky The  charges  stemmed  from 
allegations  that  Malinvosky  told  police 
to  psessure  Lorain  firemen  to  overlook 
fire  code  violations  at  a bingo  hall  run 
by  his  daughter.  Lorain  County  Prose- 
cutor Gregory  White  said  he  will  try  to 
lake  the  case  to  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 

A tough  anti-drug  bill  that  legislative 
analysis  predict  will  double  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state's  already  overcrowded 
pnsons  by  1995  is  on  the  General  As- 
sembly's agenda  this  term,  The  $2  4- 
billion  bill  would  mandate  life  sen- 
tences for  persons  twice  convicted  of 
drug  trafficking  and  would  reduce  the 
quantity  of  drugs  necessary  to  allow  a 
charge  of  possession  with  intent  to  sell. 
The  bill  would  also  allow  police  to 
conduct  “no-knock"  raids 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Wheeling  Mu- 
nicipal Judge  George  McLaughlin  said 
he  wants  to  offer  voluntary  testing  for 
AIDS  and  other  sexually  transmissible 
diseases  to  prostitutes  in  exchange  for 
early  jail  releases. 


IOWA  — The  state  plans  to  begin  teach- 
ing farmers  how  to  identify  marijuana 
growing  along  rural  roads  and  rivers  so 
farmers  can  report  the  illegal  crops  to 
police  State  officials  said  they  will 
enlist  the  Iowa  State  University  Exten- 
sion Service  to  aid  in  the  effort. 

MINNESOTA  — The  Minneapolis  City 
Council  will  hold  hearings  in  February 
on  a proposed  gun-discharge  law  that 
would  allow  police  to  make  arrests 
before  a gun  is  fired.  "After  a gun  is 
fired.  It's  too  late,”  said  the  bill’s  spon- 
sor, Councilman  Steve  Cramer.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  said  it  op- 
poses the  plan. 

Minneapolis  officials  say  cnme  is  ns- 
ing  faster  in  outlying  areas  of  the  Twin 
Cities  than  in  the  cities  themselves 
Police  say  affiuenl  neighborhoods  ring- 
ing Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are  at- 
tracting more  urban  criminals 

MISSOURI  — Proceedings  in  a law- 
suit against  county  officials  filed  by  St. 
Clair  County  Sheriff  Fred  Haworth  to 
restore  county  cars  to  his  deputies  were 
scheduled  to  begin  Jan.  9 County  offi- 
cials took  away  deputies'  cars  because 
they  allegedly  were  being  used  for 
personal  business 

MONTANA  — Butte  District  Judge 


"T 


Arnold  Olson  is  jailing  parents  who 
don't  bnng  their  children  to  juvenile 
court  proceedings  as  ordered  "You'd 
be  surprised  al  how  soon  the  child  shows 
up,”  said  Arnold. 

NEBRASKA  — A proposal  to  use  part 
of  $36  million  in  revenues  from  a pro- 
posed one-year,  1-cem  city  sales  lax 
increase  toward  a cleannghousc  for  the 
treatment  of  young  addicts  is  to  be 
examined  by  the  City  Community 
Coalition  as  port  of  a review  of  Omaha's 
dnig-fighting  plan. 

Gov  Kay  Orr  has  recommended  $10.4 
million  for  anti-drug  efforts,  including 
allocauons  for  increased  law  enforce- 
ment and  corrections  capabilities,  as 
part  of  a proposed  $2.5  billion  state 
budget 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — State  Sen.  Mike 
Diednch  said  he  will  file  a bill  in  the 
Legislature  that  would  force  the  par- 
ents of  juvemie  offenders  to  seek  help 
for  any  drug  or  alcohol  problems  they 
may  have  "It  doesn't  do  any  good  to 
send  a kid  to  alcohol  treatment  if  he 
returns  home  to  the  same  environmeni,” 
said  [hedrich 


ARIZONA  — Leaders  of  Tuscon's 
black  and  Hispanic  communities  say  a 
program  urging  anonymous  phone  tips 
on  gangs  might  focus  unfoirly  on  mi- 
norities while  excluding  skinheads  and 
white  supremacist  groups.  Jesus  Romo, 
a local  civil  lights  lawyer,  said.  "When 
[police]  say  gangs,  people  think  of  our 
community  ."  The  concerns  arose  after 
Gov  Rose  Mofford  proposes  a law 
making  membership  in  criminal  gangs 
a crime. 


that  major  crime  dnipped  3 pe 
during  1989.  but  auto  theft  was  i 
12  percent  Burglary  and  rape 
down  9 percent  Sixty  percent  < 
city's  351  homicides  involved  al* 
or  drugs,  police  officials  said 


UTAH  — The  State  Supreme  * 
ruled  Jan  3 that  govenuitent  age 
are  not  obligated  to  stop  known 
abusers  from  babysitting  and  cot 
held  liable  foi  harm  resulting  to 
dren  The  court,  ruling  in  a case  v 
a seven-month-old  child  was  beat 
a known  child  abuser,  also  said  ( 
and  social  agencies  are  not  lequii 
warn  parents  about  child  abusers 


CALIFORNIA  - — The  Martme/ 
Council  voted  Jan.  2 to  dem*>ic  f 
Chief  Robert  Markwiih,  43,  to  ca 
after  he  admitted  being  drunk  a 


limeofaDec  24caraccidenl.  Ex- 


Jack  Gamer,  who  is  a former  Mai 
city  manager,  was  named  to  hea 
Police  Department  the  day  after  re 
meanor  charges  were  filed 
Markwiih,  who  has  been  on  adn 
trativc  leave  since  Dec  26. 


The  U.S.  Justice  Department  said 
29  that  funding  for  anti-drug  i 
IMOgrams  in  California  will  increi 
$39.7  million  in  fiscal  year  199< 
fromSlOmillion allotted  in  1989 
Attorney  General  Dick  Thomburgl 
the  state  should  receive  the  funds  v 
six  weeks. 


IDAHO — The  234  traffic  deaths  i 
state  in  1989  were  the  lowest  lot 
corded  since  1963,  said  State  P 
officials,  who  cued  better-edui 
drivers,  a nendatnry  seat-belt  law,  1 
roads  and  safo*  cars  for  the  shaq 


Stale  officials  said  early  this  month  that 
Arizona  will  receive  $11.3  million  in 
Federal  anti-drug  funds,  down  from 
$ 1 8 million  received  last  year  The  funds 
will  be  used  for  enforcement,  educa- 
tion, and  treatment  programs 

COLORADO  — Denver  Police  Chief 
Anstedes  Zavaras  said  Ian  2 that 
charges  against  police  officers  who 
allegedly  failed  to  slop  city  workers 
from  dumping  hazardous  wastes  m 
creeks  and  sewers  arc  unfounded  An 
invesugauon  found  no  proof  to  support 
the  charges,  he  said 

OKLAHOMA  — Acting  Okmulgee 
County  Sheriff  Joe  Marshall  said  Jan  2 
that  350  items  — including  guns,  10 
pounds  of  marijuana,  and  23  rape  evi- 
dence tats  — disappeared  while  Jim 
Hart  was  sheriff  Hart  was  su.spended 
Nov  14  after  a county  grand  jury  ac- 
cused him  of  neglect  of  duty  and  cor- 
ruption 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  new  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  in 
Artesia  has  scheduled  47  trairung  ses- 
sions so  far  this  year,  and  its  duector 
said  the  facility's  computer  classrooms 
will  open  next  month  The  facility  also 
will  open  more  firing  ranges. 

TEXAS  — Dallas  police  stansucs  show 


crease. 

A Drug-Free  Youth  program  mil 
by  the  stale  at  a Coeur  D'Alene 
school  provide.s  discounts  on  cl< 
and  haircuts  to  35  pupils  who  volu 
for  random  drug  tests  and  com 
clean 

NEVADA  — Police  officers  fro; 
over  the  state  met  at  Western  Ne 
College  in  CarsonCity  early  this  n 
to  examine  problems  in  dealing 
Hispanic  cnme  victims  who  speak 
or  no  English. 

OREGON  — Honucides  in  For 
were  down  in  1989,  with  42  com[ 
to49ini988  Eight  of  the  city's  h 
cides  remain  unsolved,  police  say 
in  ut  least  one  case  witnesses  ore  s; 
be  reluctant  to  come  forward 

WASHINGTON  - The  Green  1 
Task  Force,  which  once  had  56  ofl 
assigned  to  mvesiigalc  one  of  ih 
lion's  largest  senal  murder  cases 
was  cut  early  this  month  to  seven  pt 
the  Seattle  Times  rcpivted  King  O 
Sheriff  James  Montgomery  sait 
ongoing  investigation  into  the  d 
pearances  and  deaths  of  49  wixnen 
1982  remains  “a  major  commilr 
but  there  is  only  a workload  ft 
many  " No  one  has  been  charged  i 
case 
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A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 


Federal 

File 


• Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  Jan.  8 to  let  stand  an  Iowa  court  ruling  that  allows 
police  to  intercept  conversations  on  cordless  telep^iones  by  tuning  an  AM 
radio  or  another  cordless  phone  to  a target  phone's  frequency  The  case  arose 
Nvhen  Duon,  Iowa,  neighbors  of  Scott  Tyler  overheard  his  cordless  phone 
conversations  on  their  own  cordless  units.  They  believed  Tyler  was  engaging 
in  drug  sales  and  alerted  the  Scott  County  ShwifTs  Department,  which  gave 
the  neighbors  recording  equipment  to  monitor  the  calls.  Tyler  was  ultimat- 
edly  charged  with  criminal  theft  and  conspiracy  and  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
prison.  Rhode  Island,  Illinois  and  Flonda  courts  have  ruled  that  because 
cordless  phones  use  radio  frequencies,  users  have  no  “expectation  of  pri- 
vacy." One  in  four  American  homes  are  said  to  have  cordless  phones,  which 
were  specifically  excluded  from  wiretapping  regulations  under  a 1986  law. 
In  anqther  Jan  8 ruling,  the  Court  refused  to  broaden  the  power  of  Alabama 
police  to  search  for  drugs  and  other  illicit  materials  infaivatc  homes,  saying 
that  police  with  warrants  to  search  a home  cannot  automatically  search 
anyone  who  happens  to  be  in  the  home  at  the  time. 

On  Jan.  11.  the  Court  narrowly  refused  to  create  a new  exception  to  the 
exclusionary  rule  in  criminal  trials.  Acting  on  the  appeal  of  an  Ulinois  case, 
the  Justices  voted  S-4  that  statements  a criminal  defendant  makes  after  an 
unlawful  arrest  may  not  be  used  by  prosecutors  to  contradict  the  trial 
testimony  of  a defense  witness.  The  appellant.  Darryl  James,  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  lo  30  years  fora  1982  murder.  The  Court's  new  ruling  entitles 
him  to  a new  trial,  at  which  a statement  obtained  during  his  unlawful  arrest 
will  not  be  allowed  as  evidence.  Police  had  arrested  James  without  a warrant 
or  probable  cause  to  suspect  him. 

• Department  of  Justice 

On  Jan.  1.  despite  objections  from  many  members  of  Congress,  Attorney 
General  Dick  Thornburgh  formally  disbanded  the  Justice  Depiartmem's  14 
orgaruzed  entne  strike  forces  and  riKrged  them  into  the  23  U.S.  Attorneys’ 
offices  around  the  country.  The  Attorney  General,  who  announced  his 
intentions  lo  consolidate  the  prosecutorial  efforts  last  February,  said  he  was 
taking  the  step  to  end  jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  strike  forces  and  the 
U.S.  Attorneys.  Thornburgh  has  been  calling  for  the  merger  since  1974,  when 
he  was  the  II  S Attorney  in  Pittsburgh  and  locked  horns  with  the  head  of  the 
strike  force  there.  Since  the  merger  was  first  announced,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  Justice  Department's  veteran  organized  crime  prosecutors  have  resigned, 
and  more  arc  expecled  to  follow  suit.  [See  LEN.  May  15,  1989  ] 

• U.S.  Customs  Service 

A top  Customs  official  in  Honda  said  drug  traffickers,  deterred  by  increasing 
radar  patrols  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  southeastern  United  States,  are  now 
flying  cocaine  into  New  Brunswick.  Canada,  and  then  traasporting  the  drug 
shipments  into  (he  United  States  by  land-based  means.  James  McCawley, 
Aviaoon  Group  Supervisor  for  the  Customs  Air  Branch  in  Jacksonville,  Ha  , 
told  the  New  York  Times  that  dunng  the  first  half  of  1989,  at  least  19  planes 
(hat  authorities  suspected  were  carrying  drugs  entered  Canadian  airspace. 
McCawley  and  other  officials  believe  that  drug  smugglers  have  charted  a new 
route  by  which  pilots  u.se  long-range  turboprop  aircrafi  to  fly  from  staging 
areas  in  Colombian  to  the  island  of  St.  Kitts  in  (he  Caribbean  and  then  on  to 
Canada.  The  route  takes  planes  as  far  as  1 .500  miles  from  the  U.S.  coastline, 
well  beyond  the  reach  of  radar  installations  'The  cartels  regard  Canada  as  an 
easier  window  of  opportunity,"  said  Vince  Castonguay,  director  of  the 
Canadian  Customs  Department's  interdiction  division.  New  Brunswick  is 
said  to  be  ideal  for  smuggling,  with  its  sparse  population  and  some  90  remote 
airstnps,  many  of  which  are  often  deserted.  Unlike  the  United  States,  Canada 
does  not  have  radar  systems  designed  for  delecting  drug-smuggling  aircraft, 
nor  does  it  have  planes  assigned  solely  to  intercepting  the  smugglers. 

• Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

The  DEA  last  month  rejected  the  recommendation  of  an  administrative  law 
judge  that  marijuana  be  reclassified  to  permit  its  use  as  a prescription 
medicine  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma,  cancer  and  other  diseases  Judge 
Francis  Young  had  recommended  in  1988  that  the  DEA  recognize  the 
medicinal  applications  of  cannabis,  but  DEA  AdmirustratorJohn  Lawn  said 
Dec.  29  that  there  was  "a  lackof credible  evidence  to  support  a conclusion  that 
safety,  efficacy  aruJ  acceptance  had  been  demonstrated  for  the  medical  use  of 
marijuana."  The  Drug  Policy  Foundation,  an  organization  seeking  reform  of 
U.S.  drug  laNvs,  called  the  DEA's  action  a “declaration  of  war  against 
seriously  ill  Amencans"  and  said  it  would  provide  free  legal  assistance  lo 
groups  planning  to  sue  the  anti-drug  agency  TTie  foundation  itself  is  planning 
to  file  suit  some  time  this  month. 


Pittsburgh  preps  students 
for  public  safety  careers 


Twenty  high  school  studenis  in  Pitts- 
burgh have  con^Ieted  their  first  semes- 
ter at  the  Peabody  Public  Safety  Acad- 
emy, the  first  city  schrxil  program  lo 
give  pupils  interested  in  public  safety 
careers  instruction  in  the  basics  of  po- 
lice, fire  and  emergency  medical  ser- 
vices. 

The  program,  open  to  aU  hi^  school 
juniors  and  seniors,  is  aimed  at  giving 
students  “hands-on"  instruction  in  all 
three  areas  of  public  safety  and  utilizes 
the  facilities  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Safety  Academy  and  the  experience 
and  know-how  of  firefighters,  police 
officers,  and  paramedics  wbo  serve  as 
adjunct  instructors  on  an  “ongomg,  part- 
time  basis,"  said  program  coordinator 
William  Plunkett,  himself  a former 
Pittsburgh  police  officer  and  paramedic. 

Ultimately,  the  goal  of  the  program 
is  to  “attract  the  urban  student  toCity  of 
Pittsburgh  jobs  — city  kids  for  city 
jobs,"  said  Plunkett,  who  noted  that 
Pittsburgh  requires  applicants  for  pub- 
lic safety  positions  to  be  city  residents. 

Participation  in  the  program  gives 
the  students  a jump  on  public  service 
careers  because  die  city  offers  them 
six-week  summer  internship  programs 
and  they  will  be  paid  to  perform  mosdy 
administrabve  tasks,  said  Plunkett 

“The  students  will  get  to  know  indi- 


viduals working  in  public  safety,  and 
public  safety  officials  will  get  to  know 
our  studenis  And  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  interview  process  and  so  forth,  I 
can't  helpbut  think  (hat's  going  to  be  an 
advantage  to  our  kids,"  PI  unken  added . 

The  program  was  formally  adopted 
in  April  and  is  one  of  IS  “magnet" 
programs  offered  by  Pirtsburgh  high 
schools  to  give  students  an  early  start  in 
vanous  careers,  iiKluding  those  in  the 
educational  and  saendfic  professions 
Plunken  said  the  public  safety  program 
will  be  expanded  to  the  lOth  grade  next 
year,  when  SO  students  are  expected  to 
enroll. 

Students  interested  in  the  program 
must  submit  two  leners  of  recommen- 
dalion  from  pnncipals,  teachers  or 
guidance  counselors  and  must  receive  a 
satisfactory  grade  in  a basic  skills  lest 
given  to  all  lOth  grade  students  in  the 
city.  Their  adzenship  records  arc  ex- 
amined — including  juvenile  court 
records  — in  a background  check  to 
determine  their  eligibility.  The  studeni 
IS  then  interviewed  by  a thrce-mcmbCT 
panel  including  of  school  officials  and 
a representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Safety 

“What  we’re  looking  for  is  just  a 
general  interest  [in  public  safety  ca- 
reers] and  the  sincerity  of  enthusiasm 


for  the  particular  profession."  Plunkett 
explained. 

Once  accepted  in  the  program,  the 
students  spend  the  first  port  of  the  day 
in  standard  academic  classes,  with  af 
lemoons  devoted  to  public  safely 
courses,  including  mstruedon  in  first- 
response  procedures,  an  introduction 
topolicing,  patient  handling,  invcstiga 
duns,  communications  and  rescue  pnv 
ceduies,  among  others  They  also  re- 
ceive physical  training  to  allow  them  to 
develop  the  strength  needed  to  pass  the 
physical  tests  required  of  public  safety 
job  applicants  in  the  sector. 

Instrucdon  is  not  limited  to  the  stu- 
dents' particular  urea  of  interest,  said 
Plunkett.  Instead,  they  are  “ooss  tiaincd 
to  handle  any  aspect  of  public  safety." 
he  added 

The  program  has  access  to  the  class- 
rooms and  equipment  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Safely  Academy,  located  near 
the  school,  which  is  equipped  with  rravk 
police  and  fire  stations,  Plunkett  said 
The  Allegheny  Community  College, 
which  has  a formal  public  safely  pro- 
gram. also  lends  equipment  for  use  by 
Peabody  students. 

The  insmicdunal  efibn  is  augmenied 
by  bringing  “specialty"  instructors  such 
as  bum  specialists  and  mvestigatnrs  to 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Good  neighbor  policy: 

Stockton  PD  aids  Asians 


The  Stockton,  Calif , Police  Depart- 
ment is  the  latest  of  eight  California  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  implement  an 
Asian  Advisory  Committee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  theU.S  Justice  Department’s 
Community  Relations  Service  in  an 
effort  to  reach  out  to  a burgeoning 
population  of  new  immigrants  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

TTie  Stockton  committee  came  about 
as  a result  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service’s  “contacting  local  law  cnfcHce- 
ment  officials  and  leaders  in  the  Asian 
communities  to  act  as  facilitators  to 
open  the  lines  of  communication,  ad- 
dress some  of  the  issues. ..and  hope- 
fully, come  up  with  some  ways  of  Imng- 
ing  limmigrants]  into  the  law  enforce- 
ment system,"  said  Sgt . David  Cole,  the 
comiTuttee’s  coordinator. 

Among  the  other  Califonua  cities 
that  have  started  similar  prograins  are 
Long  Beach,  Modesto,  Oakland  and 
Sacramento,  Cole  told  LEN. 

The  committee's  “intent  and  pur- 
pose," he  noted,  is  to  "foment  commu- 
nication between  the  Asian  community 
and  law  enforcement " 

In  recent  years,  the  Asian  popula- 
tion of  Stockton  has  grown  to  about 


35,000,  nwst  from  Cambodia,  Laos  aixl 
Vietnam  The  new  amvals  join  an  al- 
ready established  Chinese-  and  Japa- 
nese-American  community  that  makes 
up  5 percent  of  the  city's  1 50,000  resi- 
dents. Cole  noted  that  rruny  recent  Asian 
immigrants  are  distrustful  nr  unaware 
of  the  functions  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies.  Some  simply 
allow  themselves  to  be  victimized  by 
criminals  because  they  don't  know 
where  to  turn.  The  committee,  which  is 
staffed  with  (wo  police  officers  and  12 
civilian  community  service  officers, 
several  of  whom  speak  Asian  languages. 
IS  an  attempt  to  inform  immigrants  of 
the  police  and  court  services  available 
to  them. 

The  committee  also  provides  cul- 
tural awareness  and  sensitivity  training 
to  police  officers.  Cole  added 

Stockton's  committee  is  composed 
of  several  subcommittees  that  address 
particular  problems  and  concerns.  One 
holds  cultural  awareness  meetings,  not 
just  to  educate  Asians  abtiut  Amcncan 
culture,  but  also  to  educate  U.S.  citi- 
zens about  Asian  mores.  Other  sub- 
committees address  economic,  educa- 
tional. health  and  political  issues. 


Another  subcommittee  publicizes  in- 
formation and  events  of  iniere.st  to  new 
immigrants. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  crucial  of 
the  subcommitiees  is  that  dealing  with 
family  issues,  with  Cole  noting  that  the 
move  from  the  old  country  to  ihe  new 
sometimes  drives  a wedge  in  families 

"Older  folks  tend  to  cling  to  the  old 
ways."  he  said,  “while  young  people 
adapt  very  quickly  (lo  Amencan  soci- 
ety], causing  a breakdown  in  the  family 
unit." 

Some  Asian  youths  seek  acceptarKC 
in  Amencan  soacty  by  gening  involved 
incnminal  acQvines,  including  joining 
gangs  Parents  may  find  they  have  a 
hard  lime  contniiling  their  children, 
said  Cole. 

While  the  Stockton  pngram  is  still 
in  the  formanve  stages.  Cole  said  the 
reception  to  its  initial  meetings  has  been 
good,  with  as  many  as  135  immigrants 
in  attendance  The  effectiveness  of  the 
committee  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  de- 
partment in  the  next  few  months,  but 
Cole  feels  that  as  Stockton's  Asian 
population  continuing  to  grow,  as  is 
expected,  the  pnigram  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely 


Senior  citizens  get  special  attention 
from  Tucson  PD  "Elderwatch"  team 


• State  Department 

The  State  Department's  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  Matters  may  have 
squandered  one-third  of  its  $64-million  budget  for  an  anti-drug  air  war  in  a 
dozen  foreign  countries,  according  to  an  internal  audit  obtained  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Until  last  summer,  according  to  a report  by  the  department’s 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  the  bureau  routinely  paid  “excessively  high" 
commercial  pmees  for  aircraft  equipment  used  to  locate  and  eradicate  illicit 
drug  crops  overseas  The  audit  blamed  the  problem  on  “poor  planning"  and 
a lack  of  aggressiveness  by  the  bureau  State  Department  officials  said  in  a 
formal  response  that  the  shortcomings  had  already  been  addressed. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  police  officers  are 
making  house  calls  to  elderly  residents 
of  the  city’s  West  Side  in  a pilot  pro- 
gram aimed  at  enhancing  the  senior 
citizens’  sense  of  security  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  (heirsix-ial  service  needs 
are  being  met. 

The  “Elderwatch"  program  began 
just  before  Thanksgiving,  said  its  crea- 
tor and  cooidinator,  Lieut.  Ger  Muehle, 
and  will  continue  at  least  through  mid- 


January,  when  it  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  Police  Department 

“One  of  the  goals  and  objectives  (of 
Elderwatch)  is  (oenhance  the  feelmgof 
well-being  and  safety  of  the  elderly 
residenks  in  the  division,"  said  Muehle, 
“as  well  as  try  to  identify  some  things 
that  the  officers  have  been  trained  lo 
identify  in  terms  of  social  needs  “ 
Muehle's  “non-traditional"  ap- 
proach currently  involves  10  officers 


from  West  Tuscon's  Adam  One  divi- 
sion, a community-oriented  policing 
learn,  who  voluntarily  visit  with  20 
clients  at  least  once  a week  Mostofthc 
seniors  targeted  hy  the  team  arc  shut 
ins  who  have  been  identified  by  local 
social  service  agencies  as  having  “the 
greatest  need  of  such  a visit,"  said 
Muehle  Officers  meet  with  the  rcM- 
dents  “depending  on  call  loads  and  wivk 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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People  and  Places 


Pat 

response 

A St-  John.  Kan  . police  officer,  on 
the  force  for  less  than  a month,  found 
himself  without  a job  in  November 
aher  his  second  refusal  to  search  fe- 
male suspects  ended  with  his  termina- 
tion by  Chief  Ray  Reno  for  refusing  to 
follow  departmental  orders. 

Officer  Larry  Stonecipher,  a re- 
cent recruit  to  the  four-man  St.  John 
Police  Department,  was  fired  Nov  15, 
after  a second  incident  in  which  he 
refused  to  search  a woman  he  had 
stopped.  The  woman  was  later  fournl  to 
be  driving  with  a suspended  license 

The  incident  resulted  in  a visit  to  St. 
John,  about  50  miles  northwest  of 
Wichita,  by  I.arry  Welch,  duector  of 
the  Kansas  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  who  explained  the  suie's  stat- 
utes on  police  searches  of  arrestees  to 
the  town's  citizens  and  officials,  said 
Reno 

Reno  told  LEN  that  he  warned 
Stonecipher  about  his  refusal  to  search 
women  suspects  after  an  earlier  inci- 
dent in  October,  when  the  officer  had 
refused  to  search  a female  dnver  sus- 
pected of  driving  under  the  influence 
Reno  explained  that  state  law  stipulates 
that  any  anested  person  can  be  searched 
by  officers  to  ensure  their  own  safety 
and  to  prevent  an  escape. 

But  Stonecipher  “contended  that  it 
was  not  lawful"  to  search  female  sus- 
pects and  “opened  the  department  up  to 
civil  liabilities,"  Reno  said. 

“He  refused  to  search  females  under 
any  terms,  and  that  is  what  led  to  his 
termination,"  the  chief  added. 
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Reno  pointed  out  that  he  too  was 
taught  at  the  Kansas  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  “and  their  training  was 
that  ■ women  aren't  arrested,  men  aren’t 
arrested — ancstecs  are  arrested  '"The 
chief  suggested  that  Stoneciprfier  might 
have  been  confused  over  the  difference 
between  body-cavity  searches  and  the 
routine  pat-down  searches  performed 
by  poLce  officers. 

“I  think  he  was  objecting  because  of 
lackofknowledge,"  said  Reno,  “I  don't 
think  he  understood  that  state  law  does 
say  that  you  can  [search]  and  that’s 
been  tested  many  times." 

Reno  said  he  did  not  know  the  cur- 
rent whereabouts  of  Stonecipher,  a 
former  disc  jockey  from  Oklahoma, 
and  LEN  was  unable  to  reach  the  for- 
mer office  for  comment 

30  years 
and  out 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Police  Chief 
Larry  J.  Joiner  armounced  Dec  15 
that  he  would  retire  as  head  of  the 
1,100-officar  department  effective  June 
15.  His  departure  will  bring  to  a close  a 
30-year  career  with  the  agency 

“He  has  decided  Uiat  if  everyone 


Joiner 


else  has  to  go  at  30  years,  he  will  as 
well,"  said  Joiner’s  chief  administra- 
tive aide,  Sgt.  Louis  Zacharias 

Joiner,  who  has  been  Kansas  City’s 
police  chief  since  1984,  did  not  com- 
ment on  his  future  plans.  The  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  is 
now  in  the  process  of  searching  for 
Joiner’s  successor. 

Commercial 

break 

Carol  Boyd  Hallett,  a former  three- 
term  California  legislator  who  in  Octo- 
ber became  the  first  woman  ever  to 
head  the  U S.  Customs  Service,  said 
she  will  commit  herself  to  bringing 
Customs’  commercial  operations  up  to 
par  with  its  enforcement  duties,  which 
have  overshadowed  its  commercial 
functions  in  recent  years. 

“Beginning  today.  I want  to  heighten 
and  make  sure  that  we  give  the  same 
level  of  emphasis  to  commercial  opera- 
tions as  we  have  given  to  the  narcotics 
side,"  Hallett  said  during  an  annual 
Customs  award  ceremony  Nov  15 

“Commercial  operations  are  what 
launched  the  Customs  Service  200  years 
ago,  and  yet  it  was  just  m recent  years 
that  we  took  on  narcotics  and  the  drug 
interdiction  program,"  she  added. 


“Hopefully  in  our  lifetime  we  will  be 
able  to  say,  *Yes,  we  won  the  war 
against  drugs  ' And  at  that  time  we  will 
return  to  having  as  our  only  area  of 
expertise  and  mteresl  the  commercial 
side." 

Hallett  said  she  will  be  focusing  on 
commercial  issues  affecting  Customs, 
including  the  continued  expansion  of 
Its  automated  commercial  system  and 
implementation  of  a national  entry 
processing  system. 

Hallett  was  chosen  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Nicholas  F.  Brady  on  Oct 
1 1 as  the  successor  to  the  controversial 
William  von  Raab.  who  resigned  in 
July  after  eight  years  as  Customs 
Commissioner.  Hallett  served  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Bahamas  from  1986 
to  1989.  She  was  a California  Assem- 
blywoman ftom  1976  to  1982,  and  from 
1979  to  1982  was  Republican  leader  of 
the  State  Assembly  — the  first  woman 
in  California  history  ever  elected  to  the 
post 

Crisis 

kudos 

A training  program  developed  by 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  to 
aid  police  officers  in  dealing  with 
emotionally  disturbed  persons  was 
singled  out  from  more  than  100  pwo- 
grams  to  receive  a Certificate  of  Sig- 
nificant Achievement  from  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  (APA). 

The  project  was  regarded  as  an 
“innovative  approach"  to  dealing  with 
the  mentally  ill  by  APA  committee 
members  who  came  to  the  college  for 
an  on-site  assessment  of  the  Emergoicy 
Psychology  Training  program,  said 
John  Jay’s  Dean  of  Special  Programs. 
James  Cumui 

Marjorie  Rock,  coordinator  of 
research  and  traiiung  for  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
Retardation  and  Alcoholism  Services, 
which  had  requested  the  development 
of  the  training  jHogram,  said  the  APA 
award  “recognizes  that  this  jmgram 
meets  very  a serious  need  in  both  the 
mental  health  system  and  the  police 
system  . .and  they  recognize  that  this  is 
a very  important  contribution  in  the 
area  of  police-mental  health  relations." 

Rock  added  that  the  award  is  usu- 
ally given  to  more  “traditional"  mental 
health  programs. 

More  than  1.0(XI  New  York  City 
housing,  transiL  emergency  services 
and  NYPD  police  officers  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program,  which  trains  them 
in  techniques  with  dealing  with  emo- 
tionally disturbed  persons  and  stresses 
maintaining  the  safety  of  all  parties 
involved.  (See  LEN,  May  26,  1987.) 

Interest  in  the  project  has  grown 
markedly  since  its  inception  in  1985, 
said  Raymond  Pitt,  a John  Jay  sociol- 
ogy professor  who  serves  as  the  pro- 
ject's coordinator  Pitt  noted  that  calls 
to  New  York  City  police  to  deal  with 
emotionally  disturbed  persons  have 
doubled  in  less  than  a decade,  from 
about  16,000  in  1981  to  nearly  36,000 
in  1988 

The  project  arose  partly  out  of  con- 
cerns stemming  from  the  controversial 
1984  case  in  which  a white  police 
officer,  Stephen  Sullivan,  fatally  shot 
Eleanor  Bumpurs.  an  emotionally 
disturbed,  elderly  black  woman,  during 
a mishandled  eviction  attempt.  After 
the  incidenL  city  officials  wanted  a 
traini  ng  program  to  “manage  situations 
with  emoQonally  disturbed  persons," 


said  Pin 

“It  was  obvious  that  there  had  to  be 
better  ways  to  handle  simations  so  Uiai 
this  same  kind  of  tragedy  uouldn'l  occur 
Bgam."  the  professor  noted 

The  five-day  training  (xogram  deals 
with  all  aspects  of  mental  illness,  from 
assessment  to  communications  prob- 
lems. to  ways  of  getting  cooperation 
from  mentally  ill  persons,  and  each 
training  session  is  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  various  police  units  taking  pun  In 
the  project  Training  includes  sessions 
in  which  actors  portray  emotionally 
disturbed  persons  in  scenanos  that 
police  officers  might  eiKounler 

What  impresses  Pitt  most  about  the 
officers  who  receive  training  in  the 
program  is  their  “positive  nature  " 

’They  are  really  helpers  and  they 
look  at  their  rescue  work  as  really  the 
central  pan  of  their  work,"  he  said. 
’’Rescue  work  is  their  highest  pnonly 
We  have  to  watch  out  sometimes  (dur- 
ing training]  because  they  will  become 
more  like  therapists  and  less  like  police 
officers,  so  we  have  to  keep  showing 
them  that  their  safety  is  paramount  to 
their  training.  That,  for  us,  is  the  major 
denominator  of  training  — that  safety 
has  to  be  a primary  consideration  in 
anything  they  do." 

The  program  is  currently  expand- 
ing. with  another  project  underway  that 
focuses  on  interactions  between  police 
and  the  entire  emergeiKy  psychiatric 
community,  “to  hopefully  improve  the 
interface  between  psychiatric  emer- 
gency services  and  police  intervention 
on  the  streets,"  Curran  said.  It  also  will 
begin  training  hostage  negouators,  duty 
captains  and  new  Emergency  Services 
Unit  personnel  this  year 

The  APA  award  was  pre.sentcd 
during  the  association’s  41st  Instmiie 
of  Hospital  and  Community  Psychia- 
try, held  m Philadelphia  on  Oct.  16. 

Going 

Mobile 

Charleston,  S.C.,  Police  Chief 
Reuben  Greenberg  is  taking  a six- 
month  leave  of  absence  to  head  the 
Mobile.  Ala.,  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  where  he  will  join  newly  ap- 
pointed Police  Chief  Harold  Johason 

— the  first  black  man  to  hold  the  post 

— in  improving  the  agency  which  has 
been  beleaguered  by  low  morale  and  a 
nsing  crime  rate. 

“We're  hoping  (Greenberg]  will 
change  his  nund  and  stay  longer."  said 
Al  St.  Clair,  executive  assistant  to 
Mayor  Mike  Dow 

Greenberg  and  Johnson  will  be  offi- 
cially sworn  in  during  a joint  ceremony 
Jan.  28. 

St  Gair  said  that  he,  Dow  and  other 
business  and  civic  leaders  recently  had 
attended  conferences  m which  Green- 
berg. as  a featured  speaker,  provided 
insights  that  “really  changed  our  whole 
idea  about  law  enforcement  and  crime 
prevention."  St  Clair  said  that  one  of 
the  Mayor's  lop  prionties  is  to  take  a 
“whack"  at  crime  by  improving  police 
services,  and  Dow  asked  Greenberg  if 
he  wanted  the  chiefs  job,  left  vacant  by 
the  retirement  of  William  Mingus  in 
November 

Greenberg  turned  down  the  offer, 
but  after  numerous  calls  by  city  offi- 
cials and  concerned  citizens  that  culmi- 
nated in  a recent  visit  to  Mobile  to  meet 
with  them,  Greenberg  left  “very  im- 
pressed with  how  much  the  people  (of 
Mobile]  wanted  him  here  and  also,  how 


much  Mobile  really  needed 
come  in  and  change  their  lu 
ment  system."  St  Clair  toU 
That  led  to  a coniproiru 
which  Greenberg  agreed  to 
six-month  temi  as  Public  Sa 
icr,  succeeding  Maj  1Vik>  ( 
has  headed  the  departmeni 
tenm  basis  since  the  Octi 
ment  ot  Robert  IXi>Ie  Jr 
St  Clair  said  Johnson  w 
the  day-to-day  opcralion.s  < 
officer  Police  Department  i 
berg  will  help  to  articulate  i 
phies,  policies  and  prvKcdui 
as  fortnulute  crime  preve. 


Greenberg  (top);  Job 


grams.  City  officials  also 
Greenberg  will  be  able  to  us< 
ence  to  obtain  more  Feden 
forcement  aid  for  Mobile 
“Wc  feel  we’ve  already  j 
six-months'  worth  of  salary  b 
the  fact  that  Mobile  has  go 
good  publicity  out  of  |Gr 
amval),"  St.  Clair  added  ‘ 
Reuben  Greenberg  and  HarnI 
in  here. ..is  going  to  help  all  < 
a cnme-prevcnlon  standpoin 
St  Gair  said  “internal  s 
the  lack  of  “respect  and  I 
ability. ..to  unite  the  [police 
ment"  led  city  officials  to  • 
police  chief  candidates  froi 
the  agency. 

“Every  indication  is  tha 
police  officers)  were  lookin, 
leadership,  too,"  added  St.  C 
Oime  in  the  city.  purticuJi 
on-black  crime,  has  increas 
ediy  m the  past  four  years, 
officials  “felt  that  a black  lav 
ment  officer,  as  the  top  nu 
really  have  ihe  empathy  ai 
standing  to  realty  get  into  tf 
munities  and  nxil  out  a lot  oi 
problem  that  we  have,"  said 
Johnson.  48.  who  succeet 
chief  Capt  James  Orso,  ■ 
Mobile  from  Ecorse.  Mich  . 
has  served  as  police  chief  sii 
Pnor  to  that.  Johnson  look  < 
absence  from  the  Detroit  P< 
partmenl  to  serve  as  public  sat 
tor  of  Highland  Park.  Mich:  1 
mg  career  began  in  1964  wit 
troit  Police  Departmeni 
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,ave  a nice  stay: 

Convicts  become  "poster  boys"  in  Tacoma 


Despite  pro(e»ls  from  some  defense 
lawyers  and  civil  nghts  groups  critical 
of  what  they  see  as  a “public-relations 
gimmick,"  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Police 
Depanmeni  and  the  Pierce  County 
Prosecutor's  Office  plan  to  continue 
producing  and  distributing  posters  of 
convicted  felons  — modeled  after  the 
traditional  “wanted"  handbills  — which 
they  say  could  act  as  a deterrent  toother 
criminals  while  ofTering  proof  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  working. 

The  posters,  which  began  appealing 
in  public  areas  in  and  around  Tacoma  in 
late  October,  include  a mug  shot  of  the 
convicted  felon,  his  crime,  sentence, 
and  the  prison  where  the  convict  is 
serving»time  The  word  “convicted” 
appears  in  large  bold  letters  at  the  top  of 
the  poster,  which  “proudly  announces 
another  'system  success.”'  The  con- 
vict's sentence  appears  near  the  bonom 
of  the  poster,  with  a rather  sardonic 


“Enjoy  your  stay!”  appearing  directly 
beneath  it. 

The  two  agencies  began  jmsducing 
the  posters  to  “raise  community  aware- 
ness to  the  problems  of  crime  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  successes.”  said 
Tom  Felnagte,  chief  criminal  deputy 
for  Pierce  County  Prosecutor  John  W 
Landenburg  “We'd  like  to  hope  that 
they're  specifically  aimed  at  some  of 
the  young  people  to  show  that  crime 
doesn’t  pay. 

“I  think  it's  somewhat  of  a morale 
boost  for  law  enforcement,”  added 
Felnagle.  “It  also  warns  the  public  as  to 
who  the  dangerous  folks  are." 

Police  spokesman  Mark  Mann  told 
LEN  that  (he  posters  are  produced  at 
the  Police  Department  using  its  desk- 
top publishing  system.  They  are  quick 
to  produce  and  cost  only  about  “a  penny 
andahalf*  apiece  Six  posters  had  been 
produced  by  the  department  as  of  Dec. 


13.  and  they  arc  distributed  to  more 
than  200  locations  in  the  Tacoma  area, 
he  said,  adding  that  requests  for  the 
posters  are  received  almost  daily. 

The  two  agenaes  have  been  cnii- 
cized  by  defense  lawyers  and  civil  rights 
groups  over  the  practice,  which  some 
say  amounts  to  little  more  than  a pub- 
licity ploy  that  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  city's  dime  problem  is  growing. 

“Our  thoughts  have  been  that  is  is 
overtly  created  to  be  a public-relations 
gimmick,"  said  Jerry  Sheehan,  legal 
director  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union's  Washington  chapter  “We 
would  think  that  the  efforts  of  law 
enforcefnent-  .would  be  better  served 
by  going  after  the  bad  guys  that  are  still 
not  caught  out  there." 

“It's  a superficial  attempt  at  polish- 
ing one's  image,  as  opposed  to  going 
out  there  and  doing  the  job  all  the  more,” 
said  Sheehan,  who  added  that  the  poster 


— and  its  sarcasm  — wa.s  a “fairly 
juvenile,  fairly  sophomonc  exercise" 
on  the  part  of  the  Tacoma  Police  De- 
partment. 

Mann  dismissed  the  criticisms  as 
mere  "Up  service  " 

“Wc  expected  the  criticisms,  but  1 
always  challenge  the  ACLU  as  to  what 
they're  doing  about  the  enme  prob- 
lem,” Mann  said  “Weadmitthatwe're 
pushing  things  to  the  end  of  the  enve- 
lope by  doing  this,  but  the  thing  is  the 
public's  ready  for  it,  and  the  public  is 
pleased  with  it.” 

Mann  said  the  department  has  re- 
ceived calls  from  victims  requesting 
that  the  department  put  their  personal 
tormenters  on  future  posters. 

“It's  somewhat  therapeutic  to  the 
victims.  That  was  the  surprising  side,” 
he  said. 

The  department  has  received  letters 
of  praise  from  as  far  away  as  South 


Korea  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as 
inquiries  from  police  agencies  in  Ala- 
bama, Ronda,  Georgia.  Montana  and 
New  York 

There  are  no  set  entena  that  deter- 
mine who  will  be  portrayed  on  the 
posters,  said  Mann,  although  the  de- 
partment fries  to  choose  a “cross-sec- 
tion" of  enminais  involved  in  drug-, 
gang-.  (T  sex-related  offenses  He  aiklcd 
that  the  enminais  portrayed  on  the 
pivsters  do  not  ncc'cssanly  have  to  be 
the  most  “notonous.”  but  those  with  a 
history  of  "severe"  crimes  are  given 
pnority 

Past  "poster  boys"  include  leon 
Robert  Harshman.  who  was  sentenced 
to  10  years  for  knocking  a woman 
unconsicous  and  raping  her;  and  Dar- 
rell Jamal  Massey,  who  was  sentenced 
to  41  years  for  shixiUng  a girl  whose 
wave  of  greeting  he  misttxik  for  the 
hand  signal  of  a nval  gang 


Arrest  power  of  undertrained  cops  OK'd 


Criminal  defendants  in  Arkansas 
will  no  longer  go  unpunished  simply 
because  law  enforcement  officers  in- 
volved in  processing  defendants  failed 
to  meet  all  of  the  minimum  employ- 
ment standards  prescribed  by  the  state. 

Legislation  to  assure  this  was  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Cliff  Hoofman  (D.-North 
Little  Rock),  who  had  pushed  for  a bill 
outlining  minimum  state  standards  for 
law  enforcement  training  14  years  ago. 


Hoofman  said  the  legislation,  signed 
intolawbyGov.  Bill  Clinton  on  Nov.  8, 
was  a reaction  to  an  “insane"  interpre- 
lafron  of  the  minimum  standards  act  by 
the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court,  which 
resulted  in  criminals  being  set  free  on 
technicalities. 

“Our  Supreme  Court  recently  had 
intcTTKeted  [the  minimum  standards  act] 
such  that  if  a cnminal  or  individual 
arrested  by  an  officer  who  had  not 


completed  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
act,  or  whose  file  did  not  contain  all  of 
the  certificates  required  in  the  act,  then 
the  actions  of  a police  officer  were 
invalid,"  Hoofman  told  LEN 

As  a result,  he  continued,  “even 
(hough  the  police  officer  made  a proper 
arrest  and  protected  the  individual's 
constitutional  rights  in  every  respect, 
[the  defendant]  still  went  free  just  be- 
cause the  officer  hadn't  complied  with 


Police,  school  kids  hit  it  off  in 
Dakota  town's  Adopt-a-Cop  effort 


The  Mandan.  N D.,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  latest  police  agencies 
to  pul  some  officers  up  for  adoption  by 
local  schoolchildren  in  a program  aimed 
at  fosienng  better  communication  be- 
tween the  youngsters  and  police  and 
dissuade  negative  stereotyping  of  law 
enforcement. 

Ten  of  Mandan's  22  police  officers 
were  selected  by  Chief  Dennis  R Rolir 
to  take  part  in  the  program,  which  was 
set  up  in  September.  In  November, 
officers  began  making  twice-weekly 
visits  to  seven  local  elementary  schools 
to  “provide  exposure  of  officers  to  kids,” 
Rohr  told  LEN. 

“Adopt-a-Cop”  participants  are 
assigned  to  schools  where  they  teach 
traffic  and  safety  programs,  spend  time 
with  the  children  at  recess  and  lunch, 
and  generally  foster  an  improved  aware- 


ness about  police  officers.  Rohr  said 
The  officers  also  attend  parent-teacher 
association  meetings  and  routinely  meet 
with  school  principals  to  determine  the 
needs  of  (he  various  schools  in  the 
program,  Rohr  added. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
schools  by  the  participating  officers 
varies,  “depending  on  the  purpose  of 
the  visit  and  what  they  want  to  achieve,” 
the  chief  said. 

They  also  use  puppets  in  classroom 
presentations  on  “latch-key”  children, 
vandalism,  shoplifting,  substance  abuse, 
and  bicycle,  skateboanj  and  roller-skat- 
ing safety 

Rohr  said  he  heard  about  the  basics 
of  the  “Adopt-a-Cop”  program  that  has 
been  implemented  m other  junsdic- 
tions  around  the  country  in  the  past  few 
years  and  “designed  it  into  how  I ttxxight 


It  would  fit  in  my  community  and  in  this 
department.” 

Rohr  said  the  program  is  an  effort  to 
foster  better  cooperation  and  percep- 
tions about  police  while  the  kids  are 
still  young,  which  might  further  better 
relationships  with  police  when  they  are 
older 

“We're  trying  to  develop  an  attitude 
with  younger  kids  that  may  pass  into 
adulthood,”  Rohr  explained 

The  program  has  not  been  extended 
to  high  schools  because  "attitudes  are 
kind  of  preset  at  that  age."  added  Rohr. 

“The  kids  seem  to  appreciate  the 
officers  going  in,"  said  Rohr  “They 
respond  to  them." 

The  program  will  continue  "as  long 
as  it's  working."  he  added.  An  evalu- 
ation is  scheduled  for  the  spring 


City  cited  for  reckiess  conduct  in 
faiiure  to  maintain  poiice  radios 


The  government  of  the  financially 
troubled  city  of  East  St.  Louis.  Ill , has 
been  placed  on  probation  for  one  year 
following  a conviction  on  a reckless 
conduct  chaige  for  failing  to  repair 
police  radios  in  squad  cars,  and  thus 
creating  what  a county  judge  called  a 
“pervasive  potential  for  danger  to  po- 
lice officers.” 

St.  Clair  County  Associate  Judge 
Robert  P LeOuen  imposed  the  proba- 
tion and  ordered  the  city  to  pay  court 
and  probation  costs  following  (he  Jan  4 
conviction  — the  city's  second  such 


conviction  in  three  months  and  only  the 
third  known  conviction  of  an  Illinois 
city,  according  to  John  Baricevic,  the 
State's  Attorney  for  St.  Clair  County. 

“The  city  has  made  a minor  effort  to 
improve  the  situation,"  Baricevic  told 
the  Associated  Press.  “I  do  not  know 
that  everybody  has  a radio.  I do  know 
that  many  police  officers  have  bought 
their  own  radios.” 

The  city  was  charged  with  an  addi- 
tional count  of  reckless  conduct  for 
failing  to  properly  maintain  police  cars 
but  was  not  convicted  on  that  count. 


East  St.  Louis  faced  a maximum  fine  of 
$1,000  upon  conviction  but  Bancevic, 
keeping  in  mind  the  city's  $40-million 
debt,  recommended  a fine  of  $ 1 . 

“The  judge  went  as  far  as  he  could,” 
said  Bancevic.  "The  city  deserves  logo 
to  jail  but  that  is  physically  impos- 
sible." 

In  1988,  East  St.  Louis  became  the 
first  Illinois  municipality  to  be  charged 
with  criminal  violations  of  the  law  in 
connection  with  nine  misdemeanor 
charges  of  reckless  conduct,  again  stem- 
Contlnucd  on  Page  15 


all  of  the  requirements  of  the  minimum 
standards  act.  That  was  insane  as  far  I 
was  concerned  ” 

Hoofman  said  the  minimum  stan- 
dards act  was  intended  to  improve  the 
quality  of  law  enforcement  training  “so 
that  those  guilty  of  offenses  would  not 
go  free  from  a technicality  because  an 
officer  lacked  the  training  and  knowl- 
edge requisite  for  him  to  avoid  offend- 
ing one's  constitutional  rights.” 

But  the  Supreme  Court,  Hoofman 
added,  “inierpreied  that  to  be  a techni- 
cality itself” 

The  mminuim  standards  act  includes 
an  "enforcement  mechanism”  intended 
to  ensure  compliance,  noted  Hcxifman, 
who  added  that  sheriffs  or  chiefs  who 
fail  to  meet  minimum  standards  could 
be  charged  with  malfeasance.  The  state 
Supreme  Court  held,  however,  that 


because  the  act's  language  required 
strict  compliance  for  all  law  enforce- 
ment agents,  any  failure  to  aimply  cixild 
render  their  actions  invalid 

“We  were  the  only  state  in  the  na- 
tion that  allowed  suspects  to  go  free  — 
rape,  murder,  anything  — simply  be- 
cause the  arresting  officer  had  not 
complied  with  some  requirement  of  the 
state.  And  that  was  not  our  inicniion,” 
said  Hoofman 

The  amended  language  of  the  mini- 
mum standards  act  now  says  that  "ac- 
tions taken  by  law  enforcement  officers 
who  do  not  meet  all  of  the  standards  and 
qualificatioas  set  forth  in  this  suhehap- 
tcr  or  made  by  the  Arkansas  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  Standards 
Training  shall  ntx  he  Iteld  invalid  merely 
because  of  the  failure  lo  meet  the  stan- 
dards and  qualifications." 
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Try,  try  again: 

NY  legalization  biii  pushed 


For  the  thud  time  in  as  many  years, 
a New  York  stale  senator  who  repre- 
sents a lough  inner-city  distria  has 
introduced  legislabon  to  legalize  drugs, 
a move  that  he  called  “a  rtew  approach 
to  fitting.,  j substance  abuse  qjidcmic 
that  is  spinning  ever  more  wildly  and 
violently  out  of  control  " 

Sen.  Joseph  Caliber,  a Democrat 
from  the  New  Y ork  City  borough  of  the 
Bronx,  formally  reintroduced  the  le- 
galization proposal  on  Nov  16.  His 
bill,  like  the  others  he  has  sponsored, 
would  legalize  the  non-prescription  sale 
of  marijuana,  cocaine,  heroin  and  other 
drugs  to  persons  over  2 1 . Sales  would 
be  regulated  by  a five-men^r  State 
Controlled  Substance  Authmty,  which 
would  gram  licenses  to  manufacturers 
and  sellers,  set  quality-control  stan- 
dards. and  would  have  the  power  to 
revoke  licenses  of  those  who  sold  to 
minors,  an  act  that  would  remain  illegal 
under  Caliber’s  proposal. 

CaJibo"  is  the  another  in  a series  of 
public  figures  who  have  come  out  in 
favorof  legalizing  narcotics  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  nation's  costly  campaign 


to  stamp  out  drug  abuse.  Other  recent 
proponents  of  legalization  include  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
and  Baltimore  Mayor  Kurt  Schmoke 
Shortly  after  Caliber’s  proposal.  U S. 
District  Judge  Robert  Sweet  also  pub- 
licly called  for  the  legalization  of  drugs 
Likeothersupporters  of  drug  legali- 
zation. Caliber  said  that  in  order  to 
control  the  problems  spawned  by  drugs 
— most  importantly  the  enme  it  breeds 
— it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  profit 
motive  from  drug  trafficking  and  redi- 
rect efforts  and  resources  now  used  for 
drug  interdiction  toward  education  and 
treatment 

Plan  "Won't  End  Demand" 

“We  can’t  stop  the  drugs  from  en- 
tering our  country;  we  can't  arrest  and 
jail  everyone  who  uses  or  sells  drugs; 
we  can’t  treat  all  the  addicts  who  need 
treatment,  and  we  can't  effectively 
educate  all  our  children  about  the  dan- 
gers of  drugs.  These  things  are  not 
possible  as  long  as  there  is  both  a 
demand  for  drugs  and  huge  profits  in 
meeting  that  demand."  said  Caliber  in  a 


statement  to  the  New  York  Legislature 

Caliber  txinceded  that  decriminal- 
izing the  sale,  possession,  and  use  of 
controlled  substances  will  not  end  the 
demand  for  drugs,  but  noted.  "We  can 
take  the  huge  profits  out  and  remove 
the  heinous  criminal  elements." 

“Then  we  can  attempt  serious  ef- 
fcffts  in  combating  drugs  throu^  edu- 
cation and  treatment,"  he  added 

Caliber's  proposal  would  allow  “any 
professionally  licensed  doctor  or  pihar- 
macist"  to  apply  for  a license  to  sell 
drugs.  Those  with  offices  located  near 
schools  or  churches  would  not  be  pier- 
mitted  to  sell  drugs,  “and  it  would 
continue  to  be  illegal  to  sell  or  distrib- 
ute drugs  in  or  near  school  grounds  " 
The  proposal  also  provides  for  an  iden- 
tification system  for  keeping  track  of 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  drugs  sold. 

The  proposal  is  now  being  studied 
by  a legislaove  committee  and  public 
hearings  on  it  are  to  be  held  in  February, 
but  the  measure  is  given  linle  chance  of 
passage.  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  called 
Caliber’s  bill  “absurd,  stupid,  callous 
[and!  cruel." 


Washington  sets  stage  for 
statewide  community  poiicing 


Continued  from  Page  I 
problems,"  Lukin  said. 

The  commission  is  expected  to  make 
its  first  progress  repiort  to  the  Legisla- 
mre  in  January  In  March,  a training 
session  involving  police  executives 
from  around  the  sute  will  be  held  to 
articulate  the  “philosophical  basis"  of 
commuiuty  policing,  and  business 
executives  will  talk  about  how  they 
provide  service  to  their  customers  and 
how  these  methods  can  be  extended  to 
the  relationship  between  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  communities,  added 
Lukin. 

“We  view  community  policing  as  a 
philosophy  that  must  permeate  the  en- 
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lire  department  from  the  head  of  the 
agency  down  to  patrolman  on  the  beat. 
We’re  really  interested  in  seeing  that 
It’s  implemented  in  its  philosophical 
sense  — not  just  programs,  but  as  a 
philosophy  that  carries  through  the 
entire  agency  Without  that  philoso- 
phy. the  programs  are  just  a mandate," 
said  Lukin. 

Lukin  said  that  law  enforcement 
officials  in  Washington  have  shown 
great  interest  in  the  training  program, 
which  he  expects  will  put  the  state  “in 
the  forefnant"  of  community-oriented 
policing.. 

"We  have  some  very  progressive 
law  enforcement  executives  in  this  state 


A lot  of  them  have  already  introduced 
community  policing  in  iheir  agencies 
in  one  form  or  another  But  we  want  to 
have  an  overall  plan  and  it  really  takes 
a statewide  training  agency  to  provide 
t he  Id  nd  of  tiai  ni  ng  that ’s  necessary  and 
have  the  resources  to  provide  that  kind 
of  training  on  a generic  basis  for  all 
agencies,"  sAid  Lukin. 

Training  programs  will  be  “retrofit- 
ted" to  fit  the  special  needs  of  the  state’s 
shCTiffs,  some  of  whose  jurisidictions 
include  sprawling  counties  that  encom- 
passa  variety  of  communties.  Resident 
deputies  will  play  integral  roles  in 
developing  training  programs  forsher- 
iffs,  said  Lukin. 


Tucson's  eideriy  ge 
speciai  poiice  atten 


Continued  from  Pugc  3 
demands"  for  at  least  10  minutes  per 
visit  “to  sec  how  they're  doing,  as  a 
nxmne  course  of  beat  patrol."  he  added 
If  the  officer  feels  the  elderly  resi- 
dent is  in  need  of  social  services  — 
anything  from  the  installation  of  a 
wheelchair  ramp  to  medical  assistance 
— he  can  refer  (he  individual  to  the  ap- 
propriate agency  Officers  are  also  on 
the  lookout  for  (hose  being  victimized 
by  others,  and  recently  determined  that 
a couple  of  their  clients  have  been 
“fleeced"  out  of  money,  said  Muehic 
Phe  lieutenant  said  he  began  formu- 
lating the  idea  last  Thanksgiving  when 
he  helped  to  deliver  holiday  meals  to 
local  senior  citizens 

“1  was  just  struck  by  what  a tremen- 
dous need  there  is  for  just  companion- 
ship for  a lot  of  these  people."  he  said, 
adding  that  this  is  particularly  acute 
during  the  holiday  season  — one  of  the 
most  stres.sful  times  of  the  year  for  sen- 
iors who  live  alone  In  talks  with  offi- 
cials of  social  service  agencies.  Muehle 
learned  that  many  elderly  residents 
cloister  theimelves  in  their  homes  and 
even  those  trying  to  aid  them  would 
have  a hard  time  getting  through  to 


them  Many  thosighi 
police  officers  makt 
crty  clients  was  a 
"elderly  pcsipic  tenil 
and  traditionally  the 
Muehle  addexl 

But  Muehle  soil 
cncountcrosi  some 
some  fed  police  offu 
doing  seKial  service 
the  case  " 

"What  we’re  try 
touch  with  whaievei 
nccd.s  are,  whether  tl 
whether  they’re  cldci 
our  country,  there’s 
for  chi  Idren  — as  thei 
there  doesn't  seem  to 
sympathy  for  the  eli 
they  lend  to  he  the  c 
Offieen.  “should  be  i 
ccTTLs  of  the  people 
added 

Inquiries  about  i 
coming  in  from  other, 
Muehle.  but  one  of 
resulLs  thus  far  is  th.it  c 
joined  an  officer  an 
Cfirisimas  dinner. 


"Magnet"  school  att 
public-safety  studer 


Continued  from  Page  3 
the  classroom,  said  Plunken 

“There’s  a lot  of  out.side  support 
There’s  a lot  of  resources  in  the  city  that 
we’re  taking  advantage  of,"  said 
Plunkett,  whose  years  of  public  safety 
service  have  allowed  him  to  cultivate 
contacts  from  all  three  public  safety 
areas,  most  of  whom  arc  eager  to  share 
their  expertise  with  the  students 

"And  they're  free."  Plunkett  said  of 
.the  speciality  instructors.  “They're 
people  who  want  to  help  and  want  to 
contribute  to  what  we’re  doing." 


The  response  of  s 
“exceptional,"  said  P 
received  numerous 
cials  ranging  from  shei 
wishing  to  offer  their 
gram 

“It’s  gone  beyond  c 
said  Plunkett  “We  1 
student  drtip  [the  proj 
surpn.se,  he  said,  is  th 
rent  20  student.s  are 
dcbunlcs  ilie  long-held  I 
are  not  interested  in  f 
reers 
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jVe  come  a tong  way,  but. . . 

More  Albs  training  needed,  says  NSA  aide 


OinunaJ  justice  agencies  have  made 
advaiues  in  thctr  undeistanding  of  AIDS 
and  HIV  (human  immunodeficiency 
virus)  infection,  but  more  training  is 
necessary  to  alleviaie  fears  and  myths 
about  the  disease  and  to  offset  the  po- 
tenual  for  discriminabon  against  its 
vicbms,  accenting  to  Anna  Laszlo. 
coordinator  of  the  National  Sheriffs’ 
Assoaatjon's  AIDS  policy  develop- 
ment project. 

Laszio,  who  for  the  past  year  has 
been  coordinating  a senes  of  policy 
development  workshops  aimed  at  help- 
ing cnminal  justice  agenaes  to  deal 
with  AIDS,  said  that  while  understand- 
ing about  the  itself  has  increased, 

cnminal  jpstice  agencies  are  having  a 
more  difficult  time  dealing  with  the 
“value  issues"  brought  up  by  AIDS. 

“Onc  of  the  things  that  we've  learned 
IS  that  people  know  how  it’s  transmit- 
ted. What’s  harder  to  deal  with  are  the 
value  issues  — the  attitudes  toward 
sufferers,"  Laszio  told  LEN. 

These  “sublime  issues"  regarding 
confidentiality,  privacy  and  discrimi- 
nation, Laszio  said,  “affect  the  way 
people  think  about  writing  policy  " 

While  NSA  could  write  sample 
policies  for  agencies,  “that  doesn’t  help 
people  think  through  why  it  is  that 
they're  wnting  the  kinds  of  policies 
they  arc.  why  they  need  policies  on 
privacy  and  confidentiality  issues 
Getting  at  these  values  of  what  they 
believe  and  what  their  orgaruzations 
believe  is  a much  harder  task,”  she  said 

Providence 
doubles  up 
for  safety 

Providence,  R.I  , police  officers 
doubled  up  in  cruisers  dunng  routine 
patrols  on  Halloween  night  in  a“sign  of 
support"  aimed  at  preventing  local  drug 
gangs  from  carrying  out  death  threats 
against  some  members  of  the  424-offi- 
cer  force.  LEN  has  learned 

In  the  few  days  pnor  to  Halloween, 
the  Providence  Police  Dejjartment  had 
received  a “substantial  number  of 
threats  , specifically,  that  a police  offi- 
cer would  be  shot,"  said  Lieut.  Gerald 
Aubin,  a spokesman  for  Chief  Walter 
Clark,  who  ordered  the  temporary 
doublmg-upof  officers  m patrol  cars  as 
a "sign  of  support  — as  well  as  to 
provide  support"  for  officers  if  neces- 
sary. Trairung  staff  and  admiiustrative 
personnel  were  assigned  to  accompany 
officers  in  patrol  cars  during  the  eve- 
ning, Aubin  added 

No  violence  against  police  officers 
occurred,  said  Aubin,  although  the 
department  did  investigate  one  shoot- 
ing. unrelated  to  drugs  or  gang  activity 

Aubin  said  the  temporary  order  is 
among  oneof  a numberof  “substanbal 
means,  which  I really  can’t  discuss,  to 
hopeftilly  counter  any  other  activities 
targeting  police  officas  " He  noted  that 
small-time  drug  gangs  and  thednve-by 
shootings  resulting  from  theu-  turf  wars 
are  increasing  in  Providence,  and  that 
(he  department  has  responded  by  set- 
ting up  an  anti-gang  task  force  to  gather 
intelligence  on  the  drug  thugs. 

“Other  measures  have  been  insti- 
tuted within  the  department"  to  deal 
with  any  new  threats  the  department 
may  receive  m the  future,  said  Aubin, 
who  declined  to  give  details  to  LEN. 


The  sheriffs’  association  surveyed 
participants  in  the  five  regional  policy 
development  workshops  it  has  held 
since  last  May  m Austin.  Tex..  Chi- 
cago, Denver.  Minneapolis  and  Nash- 
ville. The  workshops  are  designed  for 
senior-level  admirustiators  and  policy- 
makers from  criminal  justice  and  re- 
lated social  services  agencies,  includ- 
ing victims'  services,  (Hobation,  pa- 
role. corrections,  juvenile  justice,  and 
alcohol  and  drug  treatment  sectors.  The 
training,  using  a team  approach,  laps 
the  expertise  of  medical  and  legal  ex- 
perts, along  with  cnminal  justice  offi- 
cials. and  porticipanLs  working  in  small 
group  workshops  develop  their  own 
model  policies  and  procedures  regard- 
ing HIV  testing,  discnmmation,  hous- 
ing. confidenoabty,  prevention  and  staff 
training  issues.  Participants  are  evalu- 
ated both  before  and  after  con^leting 
the  workshops,  and  foUow-up  telephone 
interviews  to  assess  the  workshop  per- 
formance have  recently  been  under- 
taken by  NSA  staff 

NSA  officials  have  found  that  by  no 
means  are  criminal  justice  agencies 
“ AIDS-ed  out.”  said  Laszio.  noting  that 
most  indicated  that  more  training  is 
needed  at  all  levels 

NSA's  preliminary  findings  show 
that  “of  all  the  criminal  justice  agen- 


People  have  been  known  to  find 
new  jobs,  homes,  automobiles,  even 
companions  through  newspaper  ad.s  — 
but  wanted  offenders’’  Yes,  even  that, 
according  to  Barron  County,  Wise., 
District  Attorney  James  C.  Babler 

Babler  ran  two  $600  ads  in  “The 
Early  Bird,"  a local  pennysaver.  last 
November,  in  which  he  listed  persons 
wanted  in  connection  with  346  out- 
standing warrants  The  ads,  which 
Babler  said  "brought  m a lot  more 
money  than  (they]  cost  us,"  resulted  m 
the  clearance  of  90  of  those  warrants  — 
mostly  on  misdemeanor  charges,  but 
including  a handful  of  felonies. 

The  first-time  effort  cost  about 


cies,  corrections  had  their  house  best  in 
order"  in  regard  to  AIDS-related  poli- 
cies, said  Laszio  "Most  of  the  correc- 
tional agencies  said  that  they  had  a 
variety  of  policies  regarding  the  treat- 
riKnt  of  HTV-posmve  individuals  and 
prisoners  ” 

Other  ageiKies  — probation,  parole 
and  alcohol  and  drug  counseling  serv- 
ices — need  more  policy  work,  and 
some  are  “very  unclear  whether  they 
had  policies  in  their  agencies  at  all." 
Laszio  added 

Another  finding  from  the  surveys 
shows  that  participants  worry  about 
whether  they  can  convince  superiors  to 
change  their  preconceived  notions  about 
AIDS 

“People  leave  the  workshops  say- 
ing, ‘I've  changed  my  mind,  now  I 
don’t  know  how  in  the  hell  I ‘m  going  to 
change  the  mind  of  my  police  chief,’" 
said  Laszio.  “The  challenge  is  to  get  the 
highest  levels  of  adnunistration  — 
whether  its  the  chief  probation  officer 
or  the  chief  judge  or  the  police  chief — 
to  buy  into  re-examining  HIV  poli- 
cies.” 

Laszio  said  most  of  the  participants 
in  the  workshops  are  administrative 
subordinates,  often  those  charged  with 
writing  agency  policy,  and  many  have 
said  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  go  back 


$2,000,  including  the  cost  of  the  ads. 
oveninic  for  sherifTs  depuues  and  trans- 
portation to  bring  in  those  found  in 
other  jurisdictions 

But  despite  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign, which  brought  in  over$S,000m 
forfeitures,  fines  and  restitution  pay- 
ments, Babler  told  LEN  that  his  office 
would  probably  not  place  similar 
"wanted"  ads  in  the  future 

“We're  going  to  try  to  whittle  away 
at  the  rest  of  the  list  a few  per  week," 
Babler  said. 

'The  ads,  which  identified  individu- 
als wanted  on  warrants  dating  as  far 
back  as  1983,  listed  the  names  and 
birthdates  of  lho.se  being  sought.  Sev- 


to  their  agencies  and  share  their  knowl- 
edge Tliey  said  that  having  legal  and 
medical  experts  make  presenluiions  to 
educate  agency  employees  is  probably 
the  besi  tack  to  take,  coupled  with  video 
presentations  by  experts  that  would 
serve  to  update  staff  about  AIDS-rc- 
laied  developments 

"I  ‘m  real  conconed  about  folks  wfy> 
are  wcll-inicmioned.  who  feel  they’ll 
have  tmuble  convincing  high  manage- 
ment that  this  stuff  needs  to  be  looked 
at,"  said  Laszio  “There's  still  a fair 
amount  of  fear  and  nusconception  and 
prejudice  These  [issues]  are  harder  to 
deal  with  in  a chain-likc  setting  " 

The  lack  of  legal  precedents  regaid- 
ing  AIDS,  particularly  with  respect  to 
victirrYoffender  issues,  is  also  compli- 
cating training  Legal  questions  that 
remain  unanswered  include  whether 
crime  victims  can  file  civil  suits  against 
criminals  who  have  infected  them  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  a crime;  whether 
parents  of  molested  children  can  sue 
offenders;  and  whether  probation  offi- 
cers knowledgeable  about  a proba- 
tioner’s HIV  status  are  obligated  to 
inform  a thinJ  party,  such  as  the  proba- 
tioner's spouse  And  some  stales  arc 
requinng  mandatory  HlV-tesiing  for 
sex  offenders,  noted  Laszio. 

"There  are  lots  of  liability  issues 


enty-two  people  surrendered  voluntar- 
ily; 12werearrested,andsevera!  others 
“were  told  by  the  Shenff  [lory  Johason) 
lotumthemscIvesin,"said  Babler  One 
of  those  wanted  was  picked  up  "at  least 
100  miles  away."  Babler  added 

Johnson  added  that  many  were 
picked  up  by  deputies  during  a "con- 
centrated roundup"  on  Nov.  14-16.  The 
Shenff  said  his  office  outlined  the 
operation  to  other  Wisconsin  sheriffs, 
who  rounded  up  a few  in  their  own 
jurisdictions. 

Most  of  those  listed  had  outstanding 
warrants  on  misdemeanor  charges  like 
traffic  violations  and  bounced  checks, 
but  a few  wanted  on  felonies,  including 


that  haven’t  been  anssscred  by  the 
courts."  she  said 

As  AIDS  widcas  its  arc  through 
society,  agencies  may  find  (hat  then 
ossn  employees  are  mfccicd,  bnngmg 
forth  a host  of  other  issues  (hat  they 
have  not  yet  adequately  aiklresseil  With 
new  anti-discnnunation  laws  in  effect 
or  soon  to  be  signed  into  taw  regarding 
employees  with  disabilities,  including 
AIDS,  employers  will  rHK  be  able  to 
dismiss  int^led  employees. 

The  "gut  reaction"  of  law  enforce 
ment  agencies  that  discover  that  an  eni 
ployee  is  infected,  Laszio  said,  is  to 
“take  him  otT  the  streets."  but  partici 
pants  in  the  workshops  have  learned  it 
is  unlawful  to  do  that,  "anti  they  need  to 
understand  why  it’s  not  nght  to  do 
that  " 

NSA,  with  help  from  the  U S Bii 
reau  of  JiLstice  Assistance,  is  coniinu- 
ing  to  educate  the  criminal  justice  field 
ihniugh  various  activities.  iLs  iwivvol- 
ume  text.  “AIDS:  From  Policy  to  Prac 
tice,"  which  will  provide  guidelines 
and  training  curriculums  for  policy- 
makers and  trainers,  is  due  out  soon, 
and  (he  organization  continues  to  main- 
tain adatu  base  on  model  AIDS  policies 
as  well  as  the  late.si  information  avail- 
able regarding  medical  research  ami 
legal  issue  (See  LEN.  MarcftSl,  1989] 


burglary,  were  also  picked  up,  Bublci 
said 

Babler  said  the  warrants  had  not 
been  "pursued"  in  recent  years,  one 
rea.son  being  the  lack  of  jail  space  to 
house  arrestees 

“It  was  unfair  for  these  people  not  to 
be  brought  to  justice  one  way  or  the 
other,"  said  Babler 

The  prosecutor  added  that  some 
people  who  had  seen  the  ads  called  the 
Barron  County  Shenffs  Office  ami 
notified  officials  of  the  whereabouts  of 
those  being  pursued,  hut  he  could  not 
say  how  many  were  caplured  as  a resuli 
of  lips  pmvided  by  informants 


Safer  Communities:  Working  Toward  a Coordinated 
and  Community-Involved  Criminal  Justice  System 

The  First  Annual 
National  Crime  Conference 

March  6-7,  1990 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York,  N.  Y 

The  American  criminal  justice  system  is  overwhelmed.  In  the  face  of  a crime  problem  that  stands  atop 
the  list  of  public  concerns,  this  conference  will  bring  together  leading  practitioners  and  scholars  to 
examine  contemporary  criminal  justice  practices  for  their  emphasis  on  partnerships  — among 
agencies,  and  between  agencies  and  the  public  they  serve.  The  goal  is  nothing  less  than  moving  further 
toward  a more  effective  system  of  justice  and  a safer  nation  for  all. 

Registration:  $125  (two  days);  $75  (one  day) 

For  information  and  reservations,  call:  (212)  237-8300 


When  it  comes  to  clearing  warrants, 
Wise.  DA  finds  it  pays  to  advertise 
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Rubinstein: 


Fighting  a firestorm  of  criminal  violence 


By  Jonathan  Rubinstein 

As  disorder,  micshief  and  vicious  cnminality 
have  increased,  respect  for  police  has  declined, 
undermining  the  confidence  and  morale  of  every- 
one — including  our  police.  Today,  those  whom 
we  wish  would  fear  police,  the  thugs  who  control 
our  streets,  have  no  fear,  the  great  majority  who 
yearn  for  protection  have  no  hope.  Even  worse, 
the  decline  of  the  police  is  accelerated  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  consensus  upon  which  demo- 
cratic poliang  is  founded.  Unless  consensus  is 
restored,  policing  will  grow  ever  weaker  and  more 
violent. 

It  IS  fashionable  now  to  blame  all  of  this  on 
crack,  yesterday  it  was  heroin  and  before  that 
whiskey.  Drug  addiction  is  a terrible  scourge 
which  was  unfairly,  unwisely  and  unthinkingly 
assigned  to  the  police,  compounding  misery  and 
burdening  law  enforcement.  But,  even  if  drugs 
were  inflaming  the  minds  of  our  youth  while 
lining  the  pockets  of  the  worst  people  in  this 
couniry.  we  would  still  have  a violent  cnminality 
inciting  fear  and  race  hatred. 

Until  we  change  the  method  and  goals  of 
poliang  there  is  no  hope  of  containing  the  crimi- 
nal violence  us  all  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  racial 
hostility  will  harden,  destroying  any  chance  of 
establishing  a new  consensus. 

Police  reform  has  always  been  arduous  and 
contentious,  but  now  it  is  like  fighting  fire  at  sea. 
Before  everything  else,  the  Are  must  be  contained, 
prevenung  the  ship  from  going  down  with  all 
hands  mutinying,  settling  scores,  and  behaving  as 
people  generally  do  in  panic's  gnp.  When  the  fire 
has  been  brought  under  control,  the  ship  can  then 
be  stabilized  for  return  to  port  Then  and  only  then 
can  It  be  refitted  for  regular  service. 

The  measures  necessary  to  restore  public  order 
and  confidence,  putting  out  the  Are,  are  so  urgent 
and  far-rcaching  that  policing  itself  must  become 
an  expenment.  The  future  is  now. 

Only  changes  in  policing  that  include  an  active 
rote  for  citizens  can  initiate  movement  toward  a 
new  consensus.  Policing  must  be  put  back  on  the 
political  agenda  and  not  left  any  longer  only  to 
City  Hall  and  the  PBA.  Neighborhood  groups. 
City  Council,  the  press,  and  even  the  public  school 
system  must  become  actively  engaged. 

Unless  we  take  immediate  and  dramatic  ac- 
tion, speculation  beyond  five  years  is  irrelevant. 
The  ship  will  not  get  into  port  safely.  What  is  at 
stake  here  is  the  survival  of  our  politics  and  our 
heritage:  We  are  talking  about  the  survival  of  local 
police,  a foundation  of  American  federalism. 

The  tradiliona]  methods  of  policing  do  not 
work  Effons  to  revive  them  actually  make  things 
worse.  The  police  no  longer  patrol  the  streets 
Nine-one-one  rules  the  force  and  this  has  stripped 
streets  and  neighborhoods  of  police  without  hang- 
ing secuniy  and  peace  Abandoning  patrol  in 
pursuit  of  enmes  in  progress  has  actually  made 


conditions  worse.  This  is  so  for  many  reasons,  but 
let  me  empliasize  one. 

Our  police  were  not  organized  to  eliminate 
crime  but  to  contain  and  control  it  No  matter  how 
many  arrests  police  make,  that  is  only  one  pan  of 
society's  response  to  enme  There  are  many  who 
need  arresting  and  that  is  a 30b  only  police  can  do, 
but  catching  criminals  was  intended  as  a by- 
produa  of  patrol,  not  its  purpose.  The  control  of 
disorder,  keeping  the  peace,  a noble  occupation  no 
longer  honored,  was  the  purpose  of  patrol  Today 
we  have  very  large  and  expensive  police  forces 
doing  many  things,  but  few  of  them  evo*  patrol. 
Crime-fighting  is  not  a substitute  for  peace-keep- 
ing. 

Cops  must  be  returned  to  foot  patrol.  They 


ing  will  become  an  experimental  laboratory. 

The  changes  required  to  contain  the  firestorm 
and  send  the  first  signals  to  embittered  and  fiighl- 
ened  citizens  of  an  intention  to  restore  their  rights 
will  also  send  a message,  the  first  of  many,  to  the 
thugs  who  rule  our  streets  They  arc  wrong  to 
believe,  as  they  do,  that  they  have  a right  to  rob  and 
rum  us.  Bui  further  and  mote  fv-reachmg  changes 
must  follow  quickly. 

In  the  short  run,  we  must  have  more  police.  A 
refocusing  of  police  strategy  is  easy  to  desenbe 
but  requires  time  to  implement.  While  this  is  being 
done,  911  will  sbll  be  ringing,  and  police  must 
respond.  A reformed  police  could  result  m a 
smaller  force  eventually,  but  for  now  it  means  a 
larger  one 


"Our  police  were  not  organized  to  eliminate 
crime,  but  to  contain  and  control  it.  No 
matter  how  many  arrests  police  make,  that 
is  only  one  part  of  society's  response  to 
crime.  Crime-fighting  is  not  a substitute  for 
peace-keeping." 


must  be  turned  out  of  cars,  smpped  from  special 
details,  community  relations,  headquaners  units, 
administrative  duties  and  even  detective  squads 
The  late  shift  must  be  reduced  to  the  nunimum.  An 
experiment  with  one-man  cars  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  late  shift  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
safely  expanding  coverage  and  [voducuvity  by 
utilizing  nuxed-mode  patrol. 

Assignments  to  foot  beats  must  be  for  at  least 
two  years,  and  incentives  created  encouraging 
police  to  stay  longer.  Work  rules  must  be  modified 
to  put  officers  on  a two-shift  rotation.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  restore  police  presence  on  the  streets, 
encouraging  police  to  know  theu  beats  and  the 
people  on  them.  Keeping  cops  on  their  beats  is  the 
only  way  for  people  to  know  them,  learn  to  trust 
them  and  work  with  them.  These  are  the  indispen- 
sable conditions  for  effective  policing  in  a democ- 
racy. 

Police  must  give  up  the  notion  that  citizens  are 
only  their  “eyes  and  ears"  and  accept  them  as 
whole  people  with  brains  and  wills,  too.  Block, 
building  and  neighborhood  patrols  are  increasing 
rapidly,  but  they  are  still  pitifully  few.  The  number 
must  be  doubled  and  redoubled  again  and  again. 
In  time  this  will  wean  people  from911,  but  more 
important,  it  is  the  only  way  to  deter  crime. 

The  creation  of  linkages  of  many  kinds  be- 
tween professional  policing  and  local  need  and 
desire  is  the  only  way  to  restore  hope  and  self- 
respect  and  eventually  regain  the  streets  without 
destroying  the  Consotution.  This  is  where  polic- 


Any rapid  increase  is  bound  to  create  leasion, 
disciplinary  and  supervisory  ^vobteras  These 
inevitable  problems  are  magnified  today  because 
of  a real  deterioration  in  high  school  education,  a 
lack  of  experience  and  worldly  knowledge  in 
many  recent  recruits,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
consensus  on  which  policing  rests  Continuing  to 
recruit  and  train  as  we  have  in  the  past  will  lead  to 
a disaster 

We  have  too  few  blacks,  Hispames  and  Asians 
in  the  police.  Don't  gel  me  wrong:  I have  nothing 
against  white  people.  Most  of  my  friends  are 
while  But  you  cannot  have  a consensus  between 
government  and  governed  if  the  great  majority  of 
people  who  keep  the  police  busy  are  a difTereni 
color  or  speak  a different  language  than  the  police. 

We  need  more  police,  we  need  substantially 
more  minorities,  and  they  must  be  largely  city- 
wise  The  traditional  method  of  recruitment  no 
longer  attracts  a sufficient  number  of  intelligenl, 
ambitious  and  motivated  young  people  because  it 
is  still  directed  tosvard  recent  high  school  gradu- 
ates, while  most  of  the  people  we  want  in  the 
police  now  go  to  college,  which  they  did  not  do  in 
1950.  We  must  go  to  the  colleges  and  get  the 
people  we  need  to  revive  policing 

The  PoliceCorps  was  first  proposed  in  1982  in 
response  to  the  great  surge  of  crime  in  preceding 
years  (when  there  was  no  crack).  It  is  a simple 
idea:  college  scholarships  in  exchange  for  four 
years  of  service  as  patrol  and  community  officers 
m local  departments,  The  Police  Corps  proposes 


to  recruit  and  train  volunteers  fix  fix>i  | 
community'  service,  rax  os  supers  isu 
officers  serving  in  departments  near  thi 
under  the  command  and  direction  of  c« 
cers.  It  remains  the  only  reasonable  wuy 
large  numbers  of  cnergeue  people,  fhii 
backgrounds  with  the  necessary  skilb  Sc 
later,  there  is  still  no  other  proposal  o 
solution  to  our  crisis. 

While  foot  patrol  is  expanded,  supc 
increased  and  strengthened,  and  effecti 
eralion  between  a reviving  patrol  foixre  a 
ized  community  groups  is  established 
number  of  four-year  volunteers  must  bt 
ing.  More  of  the  same  will  nut  make  us : 
need  a new  strategy  in  place  within  two 
then  we  need  to  work  toward  the  creatioi 
policeman  with  a different  working  rel 
to  the  citizens.  Only  then  can  police 
positive  contribution  to  breaking  the 
criminal  violence  now  in  its  third  ge 
sunder  the  bonds  tlial  enable  a small  ff 
vicious  youth  to  destroy  the  praspects  of 
generation,  and  fanning  an  evil  flame  ih 
ens  to  engulf  us  all 

We  need  a training  program  that  starts 
fact:  Most  recruits  have  never  been  av 
home,  lived  independently  or  ever  been  s 
to  formal  discipline  They  need  to  be  b 
and  trained  under  a stnet  regimen  for  a | 
time  to  instill  pxide,  discipline  and  cor 
while  the  socially  and  personally  unfit  an 
out.  They  must  achieve  a standard  or  he 
Real  physical  training  mu.st  be  rcs<or 
many  recruits  have  had  none 

They  must  also  be  taught  how  to  he 
citizen  understand  that  we  are  a people  w 
common  values  and  a common  fate  wi 
diversity.  The  thugs  who  now  rule  are  not 
give  up  peacefully.  We  can  only  conffi 
successfully  if  we  have  the  unified  suppoi 
neighbors  and  even  their  relatives  Whe 
that  we  will  have  taken  an  important  sic| 
deterring  the  next  generation,  kid.s  who 
five  and  six  today,  friim  emulating  these 

In  barely  one  generation,  violent  a 
multiplied  10  times.  Our  police  arc  lcs.s  c 
today  than  they  were  even  m 1975.  V 
restore  civil  peace,  proicct  ourselves  f 
violence  that  is  spawning  division  and 
Above  all  else,  we  must  regain  our  self-res 
do  this,  we  must  build  up  our  police,  chi 
way  they  work,  and  begin  to  share  thei 
There  IS  no  other  way. 

(Jonathan  Rubimtein  is  ihe  Jireclo. 
search  for  the  Center  for  Rr  search  on  insi 
and  Social  Policies.  This  conunemary  is  1 
from  his  remarks  before  the  Forum  on  A/< 
Ory  Policing  in  the  I990's.  held  Oct  4 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  I 
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re  a police  admirusirator.  ii  "s  not  alivays  good  ncMs  to  hear 
an  investigative  reporter  has  come  knocking  at  your  door  Some 
,y,  perhaps  with  a touch  of  mock  bravado,  that  they 'd  rather  face 
a weapon-toting  criminal  than  a microphone-toting  reporter. 

Sum  Killman  3d,  the  Police  Chief  of  Charlotte,  N.C..  rmy  have 
harboreda  misgiving  or  two  when  hefirsi  heard  that  a reporterfrom 
Soulhpoint.  a regional  magazine,  had  come  to  his  department 
looking  for  a story — all  the  more  so.  perhaps,  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  reporter  woj  work  on  an  article  that  would  rank  12  of  the 
largest  departments  in  key  Southern  cities.  It ‘s  bad  eruiugh  to  have 
your  affairs  scrutinized  in  depth;  no  one  particularly  likes  being 
compared  against  other  agencies  in  other  cities. 

In  the  final  analysis,  though,  Sam  Killman  couldn  'l  be  happier  with 
Mary  Bounds ' investigative  report.  The  article  was  the  cover  story 
in  Southpoint  ‘s  November  1 989 issue,  and,  as  the  cover  proclaimed: 
“ You  \e  just  been  burglarized.  You  call  the  police.  What  happens 
next  depends  on  where  you  live...  If  you're  m Charlotte,  you're 
lucky.  If  you're  in  Atlanta  or  New  Orleans,  good  luck.  " 

Luck,  as  i^xis  once  said,  is  but  the  residue  of  design,  and  that  appears 
to  be  the  bedrock  on  which  the  Charlotte  Police  Department  is 
based — (^signing  for  effectiveness  and  productivity,  coupled  with 
a keen  sense  of  community  partnership  and  a lot  of  hard  work. 


Killman,  a home-gro^n  chief  has  seen  the  recent  evolution  of  the 
department  from  a variety  of  perspectives,  beginning  wih  his 
appointment  to  the  force  in  1961  By  the  mid-1970's,  as  experimen- 
tation first  began  to  lake  hold  in  American  policing.  Killman  uus 
securely  positioned  in  the  upper  rmnagemem  ranks  of  the  agency. 
He  got  a close-up  look  at  the  departmera's  experiment  team 
policing.  As  he  puls  it,  'We  nere  in  fult-blov.7i  team  policing,  os 
close  to  true  team  policing  as  you  can  get.  We '\e  changed  since,  but 
we'\-e  kept  a lot  of  what  team  policing  vios  all  about,  and  that's  the 
community  and  holding  people  responsible  fora  pieceof territory.  “ 
(fTujr  team  policing  has  become  m Charlotte  is  a slow,  cautious, 
evolutionary  approachloimplemeruing  problem-oriented  policing 
It 's  not  completely  clear-cui,  for  as  Killman  says.  “ We  don 't  put  a 
label  on  everything  k'?  do.  " 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  the  department  publicize  everything  it 
does.  True,  Killman  concedes  that  the  department  does  have  a 
reputation  as  a leader  in  irs field,  bul  he 's  just  as  quick  to  note  that 
he  and  his  staff  and  subordinatt  s need  to  do  more  to  spread  the  y,x>rd 
about  the  agency,  its  programs  and  approaches.  Approaches  like 
the  senior  patrol  officer  program,  for  example  It 's  one  facet  of  a 
larger  career  development  plan  that  has  been  implementi  das  a way 
ofgi\ing  the  average  police  officer  more  room  to  grow,  dewlopand 
realize  his  or  her  potential  in  the  agency.  The  senior  patrol  officer 
designation,  which  is  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  such  fiiaors  as 


performance,  time  in  scrvu  r . miming;  and  riAicarion.  also  serves  to 
point  up  the  inestimable  <>'otue  of  paln>l  work.  No  longer  mist  an 
officer  feel  it  necessary  to  get  off  the  streets  and  mto  a specuiltzeu 
detail  in  order  to  grow  m the  agency.  If  you  enjoy  patrol  wori.  amt 
if  you  're  good  at  it.  there 's  no  reason  to  transfer  out  of  street  dutx 

Of  course.  e\en  those  Charlotte  officers  tio  nuike  it  into  . 
specuilized  assignment  are  not  there  permaneralv  The  caree> 
devetopmenl  plan  also  has  a forced  rotation  component,  whereby 
officersareseni  back  to  patrol  nxirkaflerfive  years  in  a special  unit 
yvhile  fresh  officers  are  gi\en  a chance  to  work  in  the  special  unii 
It  Htts  highly  controversial  at  first.  Killman  admits,  but  the  wholt 
idea  »vas  to  create  a better  organiuirion  by  gising  more  people 
'more  opportunities  to  learn  more  things  and  in  turn,  take  iNu 
trwreased  knowledge.  e.tperii.se  and  e.xperience  out  to  the  field  ' 

The  5I-year-old  Killman  presides  over  an  agency  that  polices  a 
ihn\ing.  growing  city,  and  urban  growih  is  a concern  that  yyeighs 
heavily  on  the  chiefs  mind.  The  resources  may  run  always  be  iliert 
in  the  amounts  one  wxiuid  like,  and  the  magazine  articles  may  run 
always  be  flanering.  bul  Killman  and  hts  t^r^rs  are  heading 
corfidemly  into  the  future,  eser-guided  by  a statemem  of  mission 
arul  a set  of  fundamental  values  that  are  said  to  penxide  everythtng 
the  agency  does.  For  the  Charlotte  Police  Depurimeni.  it  all  comes 
down  to  "Jiiimess.  compassion  and  excellence.  ' 


"You've  got  to  be  sure  that 
you're  not  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo.  You've  got  to  keep 
your  head  out  of  the  sand. 
You've  got  to  look  at  what's 
happening  in  other  areas  to  see 
if  there  are  better  ways." 


Sam  H. 

Killman 

Police  Chief  of  Charlotte,  N.C. 


LEN:  A recent  article  in  South|wint  ma(|^ine  ranked  your 
agency  tops  among  12  big-city  agencies  in  the  South,  and  ail  but 
suggested  that  Charlotte  police  walk  on  water.  In  the  context  of 
a city  that  has  apparently  been  growing  steadily  for  some  time 
now.  how  has  this  level  of  proficiency  and  professionalism  been 
attained? 

KILLMAN  That’s  a tough  one  to  address  because  there  are  so  many 
things  that  go  into  that.  Let  mejust  say  first  that  we're  proud  and  very 
pleased  that  we  got  that  kind  of  recognition  for  our  work  because  we 
sort  of  quietly  go  about  doing  our  business  here  We  don't  do  a lot 
of  wnling  up  everything  we  do  and  getting  it  published,  but  when 
somebody  comes  from  outside  and  sort  of  looks  over  your  shoulder 
and  says.  "Yeah,  you're  doing  a good  job  there,  you're  a very  good 
police  department,"  it  makes  you  feel  very  proud.  That  goes  without 
saying,  but  I say  that  with  humility  because  I know  certainly  one 
person  can't  take  all  the  credit  for  all  the  g<x)d  things  we  do.  It's  the 
whole  organization  and  the  people  who  make  up  the  organization, 
the  climate  within  which  we  work  here  in  the  commumty,  the  com- 
munity itself,  and  the  government.  We  have  an  excellent  city  gov- 
ernment, and  city  officials;  it’s  a good  honest  government  where  you 
are  allowed  and  expected  to  be  professional  and  do  your  work  in  a 


professional  manner.  So  all  of  that  kind  of  goes  in  to  molding  the 
type  of  organization  that  we  are.  Also,  some  of  my  predecessors 
obviously  have  some  of  the  credit  for  where  we  are  today.  When  I 
was  appointed  Chief  a little  over  four  years  ago.  we  weren’t  in  the 
Dark  Ages  by  any  meaas.  We  had  already  made  much  progress  and 
had  an  excellent  organization  staffed  by  excellent  people,  and  I was 
able  to  take  an  already  outstanding  organization  and  try  to  make  it 
a little  better  All  that  being  said,  I want  to  get  back  to  your  question 
on  how  we  keep  that  kind  of  professionalism  or  level  of  service  that 
we’re  providing,  even  in  the  face  of  growth.  It  does  take  a lot  of 
attention.  We’ve  had  a major  emphasis,  as  other  departments  have 
recently,  on  productivity.  As  your  need  for  resources  grow.s,  as  other 
areas  of  your  community  grow  and  there’s  a competition  there  for 
additional  tax  dotlanv,  I think  it  has  been  one  ofour  pnmary  goals  to 
find  ways  to  work  smarter,  work  better,  and  to  be  more  productive 
and  efficient  in  the  ways  we  use  our  resources  I can  give  you  any 
number  of  examples  from  the  late  1 970’s,  prior  to  my  being  chief. 
Wc  got  involved  in  a project  called  Managing  Patrol  Operatioas  that 
totally  changed  the  way  we  utilized  our  patrol  resources,  how  we 
respond  to  calls  for  service,  and  how  we  take  those  resources  we 
have  and  use  them  more  productively.  Since  I’ve  been  chief  we  have 
another  productivity  study  done  by  an  outside  agency.  Wc  asked  for 


it  to  see  if  there  were  other  ways  that  we  could  more  efficiently 
manage  our  resources  They  came  back  with  what  I felt  was  an 
excellent  report  and  some  good  ideas  about  ways  wc  could  improve 
on  what  we  were  doing,  hut  they  basically  said  we  had  an  excellent 
organization  that  was  doing  a good  job  and  had  public  support 
There  were  a few  things  we  could  tidy  up  a bit.  They  came  up  with 
42  recommendations,  of  which  we  implemented  37  - not  exactly 
the  way  they  said  wc  should  do  it,  but  some  variation  or  another 
You’ve  got  to  be  sure  that  you're  not  satisfied  with  the  status  quo 
You’ve  got  to  keep  your  head  out  of  the  sand.  You’ve  got  to  look  at 
what’s  happening  in  other  areas,  not  only  in  police  departments  bul 
in  business.to  see  if  there  are  better  ways  to  meet  that  growth  instead 
of  just  asking  for  more  resources 

LEN:  Even  if  you're  going  quietly  about  your  basinet,  as  you 
said,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  a lot  of  what  you're  doing  Is 
going  unnoticed.  Do  you  think  the  agency  is  perceived  in  the 
profession  as  a leader? 

KILLMAN:  I think  so.  We've  had  any  number  of  inquiries  and 
visits,  even  by  people  from  other  countries  Last  year  we  had  a group 
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"/  have  very  strong 
feelings  that  we 
don't  lower  our 
standards  Just  to 
fill  positions.  I'd 
rather  operate  a little 
short  with  the  right 
people  than  have  all 
.the  positions  filled." 

<'ontinu«d  from  Page  9 

that  came  over  from  Bramshill  Police  College  in  England  . That 's  the 
second  time  they’ve  visited  our  agency.  They  came  before  and  1 
guess  they  were  so  impressed  by  what  they  learned  they  sent  another 
group  back  several  years  later.  I guess  when  I was  talking  earlier 
about  not  taking  the  effort,  I talk  to  my  staff  about  how  we  might 
need  todo  more  We  Just  don’t  take  the  effort  todocument  the  things 
we  do  well,  and  get  the  word  out  in  the  magazines  and  the  publica- 
tions that  are  out  there. 

Growing  pains 

LEN:  To  Hhat  extent  have  growing  pains  accompanied  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  of  the  agency? 

KILLMAN  Even  with  the  increased  effective  use  of  our  resources, 
I don’t  think  we’ve  addressed  the  growth  quite  the  way  we  should 
have,  and  we  kind  of  got  behind  there  for  awhile  We  have  a very 
liberal  annexation  policy  in  the  stale.  Charlotte  is  gnswing  probably 
quicker  through  annexation  than  it  is'through  what  1 call  internal 
growth,  but  there  is  a substantial  amount  of  internal  growth  both  in 
the  city  and  county  which  we  have  not  addressed  I don't  feel  at  all 
m a several  year  period,  and  it  kind  of  snuck  up  on  us  before  we 
realized  it.  So  there  has  been  a growing  pain  in  that  we  had  been  so 
engrossed  in  trying  to  meet  the  demands  and  the  growth  thniugh 
annexation  that  we  really  hadn’t  taken  a hard  look  at  the  internal 
growth.  We're  talking  about  a substantial  amount  of  manufacturing, 
with  all  types  of  industry  moving  their  whole  operation  and  head- 
quarters here  In  a lot  of  cases  that  was  not  in  the  unincorporated 
areas  of  the  county;  it  was  inside  the  city.  New  houses,  new 
apartments,  new  condominiums  were  internal  growths  that  were  not 
addressed  Those  are  the  kind  of  things  which,  if  you're  not  careful, 
you’ll  overlook  and  pretty  soon  you’ve  not  addressed  it  with  the 
resources  that  you  have.  And  there  are  all  kinds  of  changes  in 
policies  and  procedures  that  may  be  necessary  It  caused  us  to  make 
some  hard  decisions  on  how  to  use  our  limited  resources  with  (he 
drug  problem  increasing  in  our  city,  as  it  is  in  other  areas,  we’ve  had 
to  take  and  reallocate  some  of  our  resources  from  other  areas  owing 
to  the  drug  problem.  For  instance,  we  look  five  people  off  the  street 
and  initiated  a DARE  [Drug  Awareness  Resistance  Education] 
program  because  I felt  it  was  important  that  we  reach  our  children 
at  an  early  age  for  the  long  term  Those  were  reallocation  resources, 
they  were  not  new  resources  If  you  look  at  your  response  time, 
which  I feel  is  important  - it’s  not  the  driving  force,  bui  when  we 
allocate  our  resources  it’s  one  of  the  key  entena  - and  all  of  a sudden 
you're  noi  meeting  the  expectations  that  you  have  or  the  citizens 
have  on  how  well  you  respond  when  something  does  happen  where 
they  need  your  assistance  Those  are  growing  pains,  and  we  are 
addressing  those,  not  only  through  additional  resources  but  also 
through  changes  in  how  we  handle  those  calls.  This  is  where  our 
e xpediter  program  comes  in , We  looked  at  that  and  asked, " Are  there 
situations  where  wc  shouldn’t  have  to  dispatch  a patrol  unit?" 
We’ve  revised  our  pnonbes  on  our  calls  for  service,  our  response 
time  objectives  on  each  fwiority  of  call  - at  least  what  we  would  like 
to  achieve  You  can’t  do  that  100  percent  of  the  time,  but  it's 
something  to  shoot  for. 

LEN:  Are  you  generally  satisfied  with  how  clo«e  you're  coming 
to  the  target  figures? 

KILLMAN:  With  the  exception  of  a couple  of  districts  We  have 
nine  distnets,  and  a couple  of  those  are  Just  growing  so  fast  The 
traffic  congestion  is  so  bad  at  certain  times  of  the  day  we  can’t  get 
to  our  calls  the  way  we  should.  There's  a lot  of  dead-end  streets  and 
cul-de-sacs  where  you  have  to  go  around  them.  But  overall  I'm  very 


pleased  with  that  IthinkforaN^lewewereputtingaUaletoomuch 
emphasis  cm  that  as  opposed  to  other  aspects  of  what  wc  do.  Officers 
may  have  felt  a little  rushed . Sometimes  they  get  a call  and  get  it  over 
with  and  get  back  on  the  air  rather  than  spend  the  time  with  that 
victim  to  show  them  that  you  are  indeed  interested  and  concermd 
about  their  problem.  There’s  always  a trade-off.  Even  when  I 
reported  to  City  Council  on  the  changes  we  were  going  to  make  as 
arcsult  of  the  productivity  study  two  years  ago.  I basically  told  them, 
and  they  agreed,  that  there's  a trade-off  between  pure  productivity 
and  atizen  satisfaction.  You  Just  can’t  meet  both  of  (hem 

I should  make  one  other  comment  on  growing  pains.  We  are  a 
very  young  department,  as  a result  of  the  real  fast  growth  (hat  we've 
had  plus  the  enhancement  of  our  retirement  system  about  two  years 
ago.  A lot  of  people  left  and  we  were  having  this  influx  of  new 
positions  for  annexauon  and  growth  As  a result  we  have  an 
extremely  young  police  department  In  a lot  of  ways  that's  good,  but 
in  some  ways  it  gives  you  problems 

Human  factors 

LEN:  The  article  in  Soutpoini  magazine  drew  a comparison  at 
one  point  betw'ccn  Charlotte  and  Miami,  since  the  two  cities  are 
roujddy  similar  in  population,  if  m>(  in  other  respects.  Miami 
went  through  a period  of  accelerated  hiring  not  long  ago  and  is 
now  suffering  tremendou.s  problems  from  all  of  that  hiring.  How 
has  (heCharlotte  Police  Department  managed  to  maintain  some 
sort  of  quality  control  in  the  hiring  and  promotion  process? 

KILLMAN  ! have  very  strong  feelings  that  we  don’i  lower  our 
standards  just  to  fill  positions.  I'd  rather  operate  a little  short  with 
the  right  people  than  have  all  the  positions  filled  That’s  my  philosiv 
phy  on  that 

LEN:  Does  that  mean  you  are  under  strength? 

KILLMAN  Somewhat  under  strength,  but  not  cxcessivly  so.  We 
now  have  probably  20-25  positions  that  aren’t  filled,  so  we're 
playing  a little  catch-up  right  now  belween  the  retirements  and  the 
positions  I was  able  to  gel  m this  last  budget  year.  What  I try  to  do 
is  nol  lo  have  a really  large  academy;  I think  20. 25,  30  petiple  max 
is  aboul  the  nght  size  for  our  department,  but  we  will  be  running  two 
simultaneously  Whereas  several  years  ago,  we  were  running  two 
academies  a year,  we  have  five  or  six  now  So  we  are  having  lo 


double  upon  that  end  of  it,  and  we  beefed  upon  the  recruiting  end, 
in  search  of  the  kind  of  people  that  we  want  to  attract  to  our 
department. 

LEN:  Does  that  put  an  added  burden  on  other  areas  of  the  de- 
partment, in  terms  of  the  need  for  additional  academy  staff, 
applicant  investigation  staff,  and  what  have  you? 

KILLMAN:  Sure  it  does  Whai  we  do  in  a lot  of  cases  is,  instead  of 
getting  additional  positions  through  the  budget  [vocess,  we  Just 
reassign  current  positions  You  have  to  do  that  on  a constant  basis 
We're  constantly  taking  personnel  from  the  field  if  wc  feel  we  need 
lo  take  some  resources  from  another  area  and  place  them  on  a 
temporary  a.ssignment  You've  got  to  be  flexible  in  the  use  of  your 
manpower  and  not  always  go  back  and  say,  "I  need  X additional 
resources  for  that " 

LEN:  Does  that  also  mean  (hat  the  personnel  theriLselves  have 
to  he  flexible  in  that  they  may  be  patrolling  (he  streets  one  week 
and  the  next  week  they're  reassigned  to  training  or  investiga- 
tions or  some  other  function? 

KILLMAN.  Absolutely.  A pnmary  example  of  that  is  that  we  set  a 
new  record  for  homicides  in  the  city  in  1989  For  about  a three-  or 
four-week  penod  wc  just  had  a ra.sh  of  them  - and  not  our  typical 
homicides  either,  like  friend-on-fnend  or  family  member  against 
family  member,  the  smoking  gun-type  where  you  Just  walk  in  and 
the  guy's  got  the  gun  We  took  about  four  of  our  experienced 
invesbgators  who  had  just  recently  rotated  out,  and  we  put  them 
back  in  investigations  and  had  them  Just  work  the  homicide  cases, 
with  an  excellent  response.  We  were  able  to  clear  the  biggest 
majority  of  them.  But  it  was  just  a temporary  thing  We  addressed 
it.  and  they  accomplished  what  they  went  up  there  for  and  went  back 
to  the  field  For  recruit  training,  we  use  almost  entirely  100  percent 
of  our  own  personnel  to  teach  in  the  academy  They  are  not  assigned 
full  time  to  the  academy  but  ^ a trained  cadre  of  instructors  that  we 
use  We  have  our  own  attorneys  do  the  legal  training,  and  our 
experienced  officers,  sergeants,  captains,  nght  on  up  to  myself,  are 
in  the  academy  every  time  we  have  a class  out  there 

LEIN:  Tlie  magazine  report  staled  that  Charlotte  spends  less  for 
police  protection  and  deploys  fewer  officers  per  capita  than 


many  of  the  other  cities  mentioned.  (>iven  (hat,  and 
(nxigramof  rotating  officers  from  the  streets  lo  the  academ- 
other  functions,  has  (here  been  any  adverse  impact  on  se 
delivery? 

KILLMAN  I get  that  question  mother  ways  just  about  every 
1 go  out  and  make  a speech  "Do  you  have  enough  police  otTi 
Do  you  have  enough  resources*’"  M>  response  iv  that  while  I 
lobby  out  m the  public  fer  my  resources,  I can  always  use  more 
have  to  look  at  each  jurisdiction  and  how  is  it  laid  out  geogi 
cally,  at  the  problems  you  arc  dealing  wiih.  and  w hat  you  are  t 
to  accomplish  I would  say  that  it  has  not  had  that  great  an  ad 
impact  on  the  service  we  provide  Obviously,  if  I had  nHire  rcso 
we  could  probably  be  better,  but  with  a criminal  jusucc  system 
as  overloaded  as  ours,  just  adding  mureotlicers  on  the  street 
going  to  be  (he  total  answer  to  making  the  community  safer  D 
attorneys  cannot  try  the  cases  wc  bnng  to  them  now,  and  there 
enough  judges.  We're  like  other  junsdictions  - we  don’t 
enough  jail  space,  we're  overcrowded  in  ixir  local  jails  and  v 
overcrowded  m our  stale  pnson.  So  if  we  added  X numt 
additional  police  officerson  the  street,  the  added  visibility  woi 
a positive  thing,  and  you  can  respond  to  your  calls  quicker,  I 
terms  of  making  the  community  safer  m reality,  it  wouldn't  hi 
much  impact  as  adding  more  prascculors  to  the  I)  A 's  staff 
more  of  (he  cases  that  we  bnng  them  now 

Measuring  problem-sol vii 

LEN:  That  question  was  asked.  In  purl,  against  the  hackdi 
your  application  of  problem-oriented  appntaches  (n  pol 
Going  back  (hen  to  your  earlier  mention  of  privductivity  st i 
do  you  find  that  there  are  specific  difficulties  In  measi 
productivity  or  conducting  perfornuince  appraisals  un< 
prubleiiHorientcd  policing  system? 

KILLMAN  I have  nol  yet  found  a giHxi  answer  In  perfon 
evaluatiuas  for  police  officers  because  it  is  so  very  difficull  ti 
something  lhal  is  both  measurable  ami  important  You  cat 
things  to  measure,  but  the  things  you  evaluate  arc  going  to  be 
the  most  important  thing  they  do,  It  may  not  be  the  most  imp 
things  you  want  them  to  be  addressing  Wedon'l  have  quotas,  I 
do  expect  an  officer  to  be  pnxliiciive  and  to  do  things  tluit  of 
do  make  arrests,  enforce  traffic  laws,  clear  cases,  the  kinds  of  i 


you  can  measure 

LEN:  One  of  the  best  lienchmarks  of  productivity,  it  » 
seem,  is  something  you  cannot  mensure,  and  (hat  Is  the  c 
that  don't  occur.  If  an  officer  prevents  a crime,  he's  really 
his  job  hut  you  would  have  no  way  of  putting  It  into  numlx 

KILLMAN  Yes,  but  it  becomes  harrier  lo  do  under  pro 
oriented  policing  because  you  want  that  officer  to  do  quality  (1 
things  that  can't  be  measured,  very  subjective  things,  lo  gel 
community  and  work  with  citizens  on  problems  they're  expc 
ing,  either  personally  or  in  the  neighborhood  ll  takes  time,  il 
effort  and  it  takes  a certain  willingness  and  ability  on  the  part 
individual  officer  lo  gel  in  and  work  with  those  people.  It’s  h 
mca.sure  that  It's  more  subjective,  so  it’s  hard  lo  measure  thinj 
how  satisfied  is  the  community  with  the  service  they're  recc 
One  of  the  local  universities  does  a survey  every  couple  of  yea 
asks  these  kinds  of  questions,  and  we  used  to  come  out  with 
good  marks  on  it  Bui  it’s  hard  to  gel  (hat  down  to  un  mdi 
officer  for  a specified  penod  of  time  for  purposes  of  evalual 

LEN:  Is  there  some  sort  of  standardi/vd  evaluation  syster 
is  now  on  the  drawing  hoard? 

KILLMAN:  The  Police  Department  used  to  have  its  own  evaJ> 
system.  About  six  nr  eight  years  ago  they  established  a cil 
evaluation  system  which  we  are  under  now  It  is  now  in  (he  p 
of  being  reviewed  and  evaluated  to  make  it  more  meaningful 
objective,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  individual  employee 
cause  there  is  a feeling  that  our  system  is  not  as  fair  as  it  oughi 
We're  on  performance-based  pay  and  we  have  a bonus  systei 
it  gets  very  difficult  for  me  to  sit  here  and  look  at  almost 
employees  and  try  to  make  a decision  on  who  gets  a bonus  an 
doesn’t  I have  yet  to  see  a perfect  performance  evaluation  s* 
and  Tve  looked  at  a lol  of  them. 

LEN:  Have  you  iiKorporated  the  idea  of  quality  circ 
bottoms-up  management,  where  ideas  are  generated  fro 
lowest  ranks  Just  as  much  as  they  are  from  command  sti 

K1LI.MAN  Well,  if  you  hadn't  added  lhal  last  statement  on 
I wxxild  say  yes.  We  do  have  a number  of  quality-circle  ■ 


"/  have  not  yet  found  a good  performance  evaluation  i 
police  officers  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  somethi 
that  is  both  measurable  and  important." 
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)peraung  right  now,  and  ones  that  have  worked  with  us  m the  post 
>n  issues  such  as  the  productivity  study.  We  actually  broke  that 
iroducuvity  study  down  into  categoncs  and  assigned  a cross- 
.ectionofetnployees  represcntauve  of  the  entire  department  to  each 
>ne  of  those.  They  were  told  to  take  each  one  of  those  recoimtien- 
tations  and  come  back  to  me  with  their  thoughts  on  whether  they 
hould  be  implemented  and  if  so,  how  To  me  that's  bottoms-up 
namigement . I asked  the  people  that  are  going  to  be  affected  i f those 
hanges  arc  brought  about,  "What  about  these  folks?  Do  you  think 
hey  make  sense  or  not?*  We  have  quahty  circles  right  now 
iperating  out  of  patrol,  out  of  investigations,  and  a combination  of 
he  two.  They  meet  together  because  they  interact  so  much  svith  each 
ither  anyway.  They  talk  about  ways  we  can  improve  what  we're 
loing,  and  we’ve  implemented  recommendations  coming  out  of 
hose  groups.  I learned  early  on  in  my  career  that  if  you're  going  to 
lo  something  that  will  affect  the  entire  orgaiuzation,  then  the  more 
'ou  get  from  the  people  who  will  be  affected  by  the  change,  and  the 
nore  they  understand  what  it  is  and  you  let  them  use  their  brains  as 

0 how  this  is  going  lo  work  in  reality,  then  the  better  chaiKc  that  the 
Kuticular  program  or  whatever  it  is  that  you're  talking  about  is  going 
owork- 

ream  policing  revisited 

^EN:  Have  you  found  in  Charlotte,  as  some  agencies  have  else* 
vhere,  that  when  it  comes  to  applying  prublem-oricnied  polic* 
ng,  the  resistance  to  implementation  generally  lies  with  the 
upervisors  and  managers  who  may  find  their  roles  and  job 
unctions  to  be  threatened  by  increased  discretion  at  the  lower 
anks? 

CILLMAN.  That  has  not  been  as  clear  cut  for  us,  and  (he  reason  1 
iay  that  is  we  don’t  put  a label  on  everything  we  do  We're  sort  of 
ivolving  right  now  into  that  type  of  provision  of  service.  We  are  not 
pvherc  we  ought  to  be  with  problem-onenled  policing.  We  use  the 
crmkindoflooselybut  we  don’t  hold  it  upand  say,  "Here’s  the  type 
>f  policing  we  do."  We  are  in  the  transition  stage.  Problem-onented 
xilicmg  has  actually  been  here  throughout  my  whole  career,  but 
nore  on  a piecemeal  basis  We  were  in  full-blown  team  policing  at 
>ne  bme,  as  close  to  true  team  policing  as  you  can  get.  We’ve 
:hanged  since,  but  we've  kept  a lot  of  what  team  policing  was  all 
iboui,  and  that’s  the  community  and  holding  people  responsible  for 

1 piece  of  territory.  We  kept  ail  the  good  things  that  wc  saw  and  ex- 
lenenced  through  team-policing.  We  didn't  think  we  could  make 
’eneralists  out  of  everybody  the  way  true  team  policing  called  for, 
>ut  we  tried  it.  We  respecialized  a few  functions  but  we  kept  a lot  of 
hings  we  learned  from  team  policing.  We’ve  taken  things  we’ve 
learned  out  of  the  Managing  Patrol  Operations  project  that  we  did 
tiack  in  the  1970's  and  the  productivity  study  that  we  did  a couple 
af  years  ago.  We've  learned  from  corTununitynariented  policing, 
kve've  learned  from  problem-oriented  policing  Problem-onented 
policing  just  makes  sense  because  why  deal  with  the  same  problem 
aver  and  over  when  you  can  go  in  (here  and  find  out  what's  causing 
It  and  then  if  you  don't  have  the  resources  to  deal  with  it,  find  them. 
Let  the  vdiole  community  help  you  resolve  the  cause  of  those 
problems  so  you  don’t  have  to  go  back  and  deal  with  the  same 
symptoms  all  over  again 

To  get  back  to  theonginal  queston  though,  Tve  seen  some  heads 
in  the  sand  on  the  pan  of  some  of  our  mid-managers  Maybe  it's  a 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  what  it  is  we're  trying  (n  get  done  here. 
My  Assistant  Chief  in  charge  of  operations.  Ronnie  Stone,  is  fully 
commmed  to  this.  I'm  fully  committed.  It  just  takes  awhile  to  get 
the  other  people  on  board  I know  enough  about  people  in  this 
organizabon  to  say  that  it's  just  going  to  lake  bme.  You  can't  snap 
your  finger  overnight  and  auU>matically  say.  "Today  we  will  do 
problem-oriented  policing."  It’sanevoludonary  process,  and  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  that  nght  now.  You  ask  me  a year  from  now  and  I 
may  say,  "Damn  nght  wc  do  problem-onented  policing  We  do  it 
everyday  We  do  it  on  everything."  For  now  we’re  taking  it  slowly. 
We’re  idcnbfying  specific  areas  with  specific  problems  where  we 
can  take  this  approach  and  show  some  success  — not  only  to  (he 
citizens,  but  to  our  officers  and  to  our  command  people  as  well. 
That's  going  to  sell  the  program,  whatever  you  call  it.  It’s  not  going 
to  be  because  I’m  sitbng  up  here  in  my  office  and  I say,  "Today  w'ere 
going  to  start  doing  this,"  and  then  everybody  says.  "Oh  yeah,  that's 
great." 

LEN:  Do  you  find  that  the  officeni  in  your  department  generally 
have  available  to  them  the  resources  of  other  city  agencies  to 
tackle  problems  bigger  than  the  Police  Department  alone  can 
handle? 

KILLMAN:  Generally  they  do.  I think  the  individual  officer  would 
find  it  more  difficult  to  reach  out  and  grab  those  resources  than  if  we 
had  a district  captain  who  was  involved  in  that  particular  problem, 
or  if  we  had  identified,  through  either  the  Police  Depamnem  or 
another  city  department,  that  particular  area  of  the  city  that  was 


really  in  need  of  some  help  and  we  went  out  there  as  a task  force  and 
brought  all  (hose  resources  to  bear.  It  would  be  more  difficult  for  an 
individualofficertodo,  but  he  could  get  it  done  He  may  not  be  able 
to  pick  up  the  phone  himself  and  do  it  but  he  could  gel  those 
resources  through  the  system. 

LEN:  One  effort  that  was  culled  lo  our  attention  dealt  with 
cleaning  up  public  housing  and  getting  (he  criminals  and  drug 
dealers  out  1 would  Imagme  that  (hl.s  was  one  respect  in  which 
it  did  take  a cooperative  effort  among  police,  citizens  and  other 
city  agencies... 

KILLMAN  Absolutely  We  had  one  particular  public  housing 
project  that  was  really  in  bad  shape  We  had  a shootout  between  two 
dmgdealers  and  several  bystanders  got  shot  including  one  pregnant 
young  lady  We  and  just  everybody  decided  we're  not  going  loallow 
this  to  continue,  and  with  the  helpof  the  community  - and  let  me  tell 
you,  that  was  the  key  The  people  in  the  public  housing  project 
were  fed  upenough  to  say.  "We  are  going  to  woik  with  whoever  we 
have  to  to  change  this."  So  we  put  together  a task  force  of  police, 
public  housmg,  employment  and  training,  just  a host  of  agencies, 
and  then  met  with  residents  to  talk  about  what  had  to  be  done.  They 
went  in,  they  thinned  out  the  number  of  apartments  because  it  was 
just  loo  congested  in  there,  and  they  renovated  completely  all  the 
rest  of  them.  And  that's  in  addition  to  heavy  police  piresencc. 
including  foot  patrol,  park-and-walk  programs,  crime  prevention 
efforts  in  the  commmunjty,  employment  training  for  people  who 
needed  jobs  It  was  just  a whole  host  of  services  that  went  in  there, 
and  now  I can't  tell  you  the  improvement  that  has  happened  in  that 
particular  development 

LEN:  Has  it  also  taken  a major  fulluw-up  effort  to  make  sure 
(hat  the  crime  does  not  return  to  the  project? 

KllXMAN:  Absolutely.  You  can’t  walk  away  from  it,  but  you  can 
pull  hack  a little  bit.  We  found  that  once  the  citizens  reclaim  it  - 
they're  not  behind  closed  doors  as  they  were  when  the  drug  dealers 
had  taken  over  the  streets  - we  can  pull  back  and  you  don't  have  lo 
keep  that  same  level  We  are  still  in  there,  highly  visible,  with  park- 
and-walk.  where  the  officers  arc  parking  their  vehicles  and  actually 


getting  out  and  walking  through  the  projects.  I don’ t think  it  will  ever 
get  to  the  point  where  you  can  just  totally  ignore  it  or  treat  it  as  some 
other  part  of  the  city,  but  it  does  show  that  progress  can  be  made  with 
a coordinated  effort  of  service  providers  in  conjunction  with  the 
residents.  If  we  had  just  gone  in  and  done  it  without  their  involve- 
ment, without  their  commitment  to  being  involved,  it  wouldn’t  have 
worked. 

Patrol's  importance 

IJvN:  The  Charlotte  Police  Depariment  has  apparently  placed 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  patrol  function  through  at 
least  two  separate  initiatives,  one  of  which  Is  the  senior  police 
officer  program.  Other  cities  that  have  tried  lo  implement 
so  met  hingalong  that  line,  calling  it  either  senior  police  officer  or 
masier  police  officer,  have  seen  the  effort  fail  in  the  face  of  rank- 
and-file  resistance.  What  has  been  the  secret  of  your  success 
with  the  program? 

KILLMAN:  It  has  been  very  successful  and  well  received  after  the 
initial  period  of  some  resistance,  if  you  will.  Several  things  have 
brought  that  about  One  is  that  I've  been  with  this  department.  I 
know  it  well,  and  I know  the  people  in  it.  I know  what  some  of  the 
fBoblems  were  with  the  previous  career-development  programs, 
which  is  what  I consider  the  senior  police  officer  program  to  be 
Everyone  can't  come  up  through  the  ranks,  soyou’ve  got  to  jffovide 
something  the  average  employee  can  look  to  grow  with.  I knew  what 
some  of  the  problems  were  with  the  other  frograms,  so  I made  sure 
we  didn’t  have  those  same  problems  I went  to  a great  extent  to  get 
committees  and  groups  of  officers  involved  in  helping  me  develop 
the  (Hxigram  (hat  wc  have.  Did  everyone  gel  what  they  wanted?  No. 
When  wc  went  in  I said,  Tf  you  think  we’re  going  to  come  out  with 
a program  that  evaybody  is  sabsfied  with,  wc  might  as  well  quit 
now."  I gave  them  a couple  of  examplesof  what  I knew  they  would 
disagree  on.  I asked.  "If  it  went  this  way,  how  many  would 
disagree?"  and  about  half  the  people  raise  their  hands  Then  I said, 
"How  about  (his  one?"  and  about  half  the  people  raised  their  hands. 


So  1 said,  "Sec?  On  those  two  issues  people  m this  nx>m  would  ihM 
agree,  so  as  long  as  we  go  in  being  realistic  ahtHil  the  fact  that 
everybody  is  not  going  lo  be  happy  with  whut  we  come  up  with,  and 
wc  address  (his  the  best  way  that  we  possibly  con,  (hen  I think  we’re 
going  to  come  out  with  a good  program  * 

This  senior  officer  program  is  really  part  of  the  overall  career  de- 
velopment program,  which  also  includes  a foreod  rotation  It's 
highly  controversial  Probably  (be  biggest  objections  (hut  I gi^  on 
the  program  were  on  thal  particular  port  of  it.  Enhanced  training, 
better  training,  making  more  training  available  to  more  people  were 
pan  of  the  career  development  program  as  well  So  you  give  them 
the  training,  you  give  them  oppoturutics  to  make  mne  money,  to 
get  mure  recognition,  and  you  give  them  opportunities  to  do 
different  j(^.  and  take  on  different  responsibilities  to  gain  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  something  other  than  just  patrol  work 

Self-competition 

LEN:  What  elements  were  incorptiruted  in  (he  SPO  progrum 
that  made  i(  different  from  the  masier  police  officer  progrum, 
and  made  it  work? 

KILLMAN:  One  of  the  very  serious  problems  with  the  master  police 
ufficer  program,  the  way  wc  had  it  operating  at  least,  was  that  wc  had 
specific  job  assignments  that  were  classified  as  master  police 
officers  And  when  you  looked  at  those  and  you  said,  "Well,  this  job 
should  be  a master  police  officer  but  (his  one  shiHiIdn't,"  it  was  just 
like  a slap  in  the  face  lo  these  officers  who  were  doing  ihosc  other 
jobs  didn’t  fall  into  the  classification.  Wc  don't  have  detective  nmk 
We  did  away  with  that  years  ago.  We  had  investigators,  on  special 
assignments,  and  we  would  have  investigators  assigned  to,  say, 
enmes  against  persons  who  were  master  police  officers,  but  inves- 
tigators assigned  to  enmes  agaiasi  property  who  were  not  Wc  did 
away  with  what  were  considered  arbitrary  decisions  on  what  posi- 
tions should  be  master  police  officers  and  what  shouldn't  be  Senior 
police  officer  is  based  on  performance  and  on  certain  things  you  do 
over  and  above,  like  additional  training,  time  in  service,  and  those 
type  of  things  It's  not  in  any  way  related  to  what  particular  assign- 
ment you're  in.  In  that  respect,  I think  street  patrol  is  the  backbone 


of  any  police  agency.  It's  important  to  have  specialized  assignments 
but  if  you  don’t  have  a good,  strong,  active,  highly  motivated,  skill- 
trained  patrol  force  out  there,  you're  not  going  to  have  a good  police 
department.  In  our  department,  if  you  wanted  to  be  anything,  do 
anything,  get  any  kind  of  recognition,  it  looked  like  you  almost  had 
to  get  out  of  patrol  or  get  promoted  through  the  ranks  Now,  if  you 
want  to  be  a patrol  officer  and  you  enjoy  that  kind  of  work  - and  a 
lot  of  themdo,  and  they’re  good  at  it  - you  can  get  to  top-level  police 
officer  by  ndmg  patrol.  And  it  is  not  a competition  limited  to  a 
certain  number  of  people  They  are  only  competing  against  them- 
selves. 

LEN:  Are  there  pay  incentives  built  into  senior  police  officer 
rank? 

KILI.MAN  As  much  as  20  percent  above  a regular  officer’s  salary 
It  IS  5 percent  for  Senior  I.  and  5 percent  more,  ora  total  of  10  percent 
for  Semor  0,  and  then  another  10  percent,  which  is  a total  of  20 
percent  for  Senior  III. 

LEN:  And  does  this  entail  a college  education,  or  Is  (hat  yet 
another  pay  incentive? 

KILLMAN  That's  another  level  You  get  5 percent  more  for  a two- 
year  degree  and  five  more  for  a four-year  degree  An  officer  can 
make  up  to  30  percent  more  as  a senior  police  officer. 

LEN:  Does  all  this  have  the  desired  effect  of  enomraging  higher 
education  among  your  officers  and  encouraging  them  to  put 
themselves  out  the  extra  yard  to  aspire  to  senior  rank? 

KILLMAN:  More  the  latter  than  the  former,  putting  out  the  extra 
effort-  When  we  first  started  it,  we  noticed  thal  everybody  wasn't 
just  jumping  on  the  bandwagon  First  of  all,  a few  of  them  had 
statements  to  make,  especially  the  ones  thal  didn’t  agree  with  the 
rotation  system  thal  I had  made  part  of  the  senior  police  officer 
program.  I felt  it  would  make  the  whole  program  fly  better  Others 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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skill-trained  patrol  force  out  there,  you're  not  going  to  have 
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were  saymg,  Tm  not  sure  1 want  to  go  through  all  that  extra  trouble 
or  not , I want  to  see  if  this  thing  really  stays  aroutid- ” So  I think  some 
of  them  were  just  waiting,  but  it  didn’t  take  long  before  everybody 
who  was  eligible  was  out  there  workinp  Retting  theu-  credits. 

Back  to  the  streets 

LEIN:  Let's  turn  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  career-development 
program  that  you've  already  mentioned,  namely  the  policy  of 
rotating  officers  back  to  patrol  assignment  after  they've  spent 
five  years  in  a specialized  unit.  It's  hard  to  imagtoe  that  such  a 
program  wouldn't  provoke  a lot  of  grumbling  from  officers  who 
might  have  thought  that  their  patrol  days  were  behind  them 
when  they  got  into  that  cherished  special  duty. . . 

KHXMAN:  Absolutely  I won't  say  it  was  the  most  difficult 
decision,  but  it  was  up  there.  You  have  to  remember  that  at  one  bme 
I was  an  investigator,  and  very  proud  of  it.  I enjoyed  that  workagreat 
deal  and  1 know  what  it  meant  to  work  your  way  into  a specialized 
assignment  like  that.  But  1 also  heard  loud  and  clear  horn  a host  of 
other  police  officers  who  had  not  had  that  opportunity,  saying.  "We 
want  more  opportunities  to  enhance  our  careers,  to  learn,  to  be,  to 
experience  all  the  things  that  are  available  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment." So  then  I’ve  got  to  say,  "Do  we  give  more  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that,  or  do  we  just  keep  status  quo?”  One  of  the  strong 
arguments  for  the  status  quo,  in  addition  to  the  one  you  mentioned 
-a  guy  who's  worked  his  way  in  ihoe  and  has  earned  it,  so  it's  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  take  it  away  ~ is  that  you're  just  destroying 
your  expertise.  This  is  one  of  the  things  I heard  from  some  of  the 
folks  in  the  community,  like  the  D.A.'s  office.  But  I said  I'm  not 
planning  to  take  all  those  people  out  in  one  fell  swoop.  We're  going 
to  phase  iL  And  we're  not  tied  in  strictly  to  five  years  If  it's  an 
officer's  time  to  move  and  we  look  around  and  see  that  it's  going  to 
cnpple  that  particular  function,  we're  going  to  leave  the  officer  there 
for  whatever  bme  it  takes  to  get  the  other  group  up  to  speed.  So  it’s 
very  difficult,  and  there  was  a lot  of  resistance,  both  in  the  plarming 
stages  and  when  it  came  bme  to  implement. 

LEN:  Has  the  resistance  been  overcome? 

KILLMAN:  For  the  most  part  it  has  In  fact,  I don’t  think  there's 
over  half  a dozen  people  -and ! stand  to  be  corrected  on  this  - that 
have  not  yet  been  rotated  out  since  the  program  started 

LEN:  Over  what  period  of  time? 


the  outset,  officers  find  once  they're  back  oo  the  streets  that  it  is 
not  really  such  a bad  place  to  work? 

KILLMAN:  Right,  but  of  course,  1 don't  bear  everything.  Most  of 
the  comments  I've  heard  from  the  officers  that  have  returned  to 
pafrol  have  been  very  posibve.  I often  take  the  opportunity,  if  1 see 
one  of  them  that  has  been  recently  returned,  to  say,  "How  is  it 
going?"  They’re  petty  honest  most  of  the  bme,  and  they  say.  “It's 
going  great.  I'm  enjoying  it."  I won't  sit  here  and  tell  you  that 
everybody  is  beWed  to  death  with  that  pan  of  it.  1 don’t  think  they 
are.  I've  got  a few  whose  bme  is  about  to  come  up  and  I assure  you 
those  folks  have  some  trepidabons.  They  don't  want  to  go.  But 
they've  pretty  much  acceped  it  now,  and  that's  pan  of  the  way  we 
do  business. 

Keeping  a clean  house 

LEN:  Your  agency  is  very  vigorous  in  doing  internal  Investiga- 
tions of  officers,  to  the  point  where  you  will  even  look  Into 
anonymous  telephone  complaints.  Doesn't  such  an  approach 
put  an  added  burden  on  lAD  investigators  and  at  (be  same  time 
run  the  risk  of  dampening  officer  morale? 

KILLMAN:  To  both  of  those,  yes,  but  I think  they're  worth  it.  We 
have  two  or  three  times  the  number  of  people  assigned  to  our 
Internal  Af^irs  unit  as  departments  our  size  or  larger.  So,  yes,  it's 
more  resources  and.  yes,  I have  heard  some  amount  of  concern  (hat 
we  shouldn't  be  harasing  the  offtcers  by  calling  them  up  and  asking 
them  about  anonymous  complaints  My  response  to  them,  though, 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  (hat  if  you're  a citizen  who  feels  that 
an  officer  has  acted  inappropnately  and  has  not  treated  you  properly 
or  whatever  you  may  want  reported  lous,  then  you  should  be  a.ssured 
that  we  would  look  into  it  to  see  if  there  is  any  validity  to  it  We 
would  be  ostriches  burying  our  heads  in  the  sand  if  some  citizen 
made  us  aware  that  there  is  polenbal  wrongdoing  and  we  didn't  take 
the  effort  to  at  least  look  at  that  We  are  not  saying  we're  going  to 
do  a witch  hunt  or  something,  but  we're  not  going  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  someone  within  the  organization  is  not  doing  the  kinds  of  things 
that  we  stand  for.  It  makes  a clear  statement  to  those  police  that  we 
won't  tolerate  that  type  of  activity.  We  won’t  abuse  or  harass  police 
officers  in  the  process;  we  treat  them  with  respect.  We  will  make 
inquiries  into  anonymous  complaints,  but  we  will  do  it  in  the  right 
way. 

LEN:  Do  you  find  (hat  (he  department  is  fairly  clean? 


up  there  with  any  department,  but  again  we  are  nol  pcrfi 

LEN:  If  the  departmeot  >rere  to  Add  an  anonyinuas  I 
complaint  and  lAD  were  able  to  substantiate  It,  how  i 
matter  proceed  in  (be  absence  of  a known  conipluinu 

KILLMAN  It  would  be  very  diflicuit.  If  it  looked  like  it 
to  be  substantial  informaliun  and  substantial  evidence  suj 
charge  of  misconduct  by  an  employee,  we  would  try  eve 
(he  world  to  get  that  person  to  come  forward  and  coopa 
person  said  he  was  not  willing  but  had  ample  evidence  il 
would  substantiate  the  charge  without  it,  then  we  wo 
forward  with  it  The  evidence  would  have  to  stand  on  its 
have  a Civil  Service  Commission  here  I have  linuts  on  n 
ity,  and  my  limits  are  that  I can  suspend  up  to  30  days  wi 
Anything  beyond  that  has  to  be  sent  to  Civil  Service  I < 
authority  to  terminate  a Civil  Service  employee  So  any  ac 
beyond  a 30-day  suspension  is  a recommendation  to 
Service  Commission,  and  if  I don't  have  the  evidence  to 
I don't  have  to  (ell  you  whal's  going  to  happen 

All-hands  effort 

LEN:  How  would  you  characterize  the  nature  and  lev* 
related  activity  in  Charlulle  these  days?  Is  it  pretty 
same  as  one  would  find  In  a city  of  comparable  size? 

KILLMAN  I think  that’s  accurate  Wc  probably  run 
behind  some  of  the  other  cities,  like  LA  . Mianu,  and  Nc 
terms  of  what  wc  sec  on  the  streets,  but  usually  before  1« 
here  Right  now  we’re  nol  seeing  any  of  die  ice  yet.  but  1 1 
will  be  the  next  thing  we'll  have  to  start  dealing  with  But 
the  crack,  the  cocaine,  the  heroin,  the  PCP,  you  name  it  V 
Jamaicans,  Guyanese,  Haitians  involved  in  the  trade,  we*' 
the  West  Coast  gangs  yet,  but  we’re  keeping  our  eye  oi 
closest  they 've got  tous  is  Knoxville.Tenn  , which  is250 
of  us.  I'd  say  for  the  most  part  we  mirror  what  some  of  the  < 
our  size  are  experiencing  with  (he  drugs  It's  on  (he  mere 
changes.  I can  remember  when  heroin  and  marijuana 
number  ones;  now  it's  crack.  So  it  changes  and  we  have 
our  approaches,  techniques  and  strategies  right  along  w 

LEN:  Dues  the  fact  that  the  Charlotte  P.D.  operate 
close  terms  with  the  community  give  you  bji>  kind  of  i 
terms  of  the  drug-related  intelligence  that  you  get? 


KILLMAN : Three  years,  but  that  was  through  retirements,  too.  And 
that  led  to  another  thing,  namely  the  rumor  that  I was  trying  to  force 
the  old  men  out  because  they  weren’t  going  to  go  back  out  on  the 
streets  and  so  forth.  You  have  to  make  tough  decisions  sometimes 
and  that  was  a tough  one  It  was  a good  decision  and  I feel 
comfortable  with  it  and  I think  in  the  long  run  it's  going  to  make  us 
a better  organization.  We're  going  to  have  more  people  with  more 
opportunities  to  learn  more  things  and  in  turn,  take  that  increased 
knowledge,  expertise  and  experience  out  to  the  field  where  we  can 
improve  our  intiial  response. 

LEIN:  Have  you  found  Indications  that  despite  any  gnimblingat 


"We  would  be  ostriches  burying  our  heads  in  the  sai 
some  citizen  made  us  aware  that  there  is  potential  wrt 
doing  and  we  didn't  take  the  effort  to  at  least  look  at  tt 


KILLMAN:  We’re  not  perfect.  I have  taken  strong  action  a number 
of  times  since  I’ve  been  chief.  I don't  lake  pleasure  in  doing  it,  but 
I have.  I also  know  there  have  been  situations  out  there  that  Fm 
probably  not  aware  of.  But  1 would  say  we're  an  extremely  clean, 
professional,  fair  police  department.  We  do  our  job  and  we  do  it  well 
and  we  treat  people  the  way  they  should  be  treated.  I would  pul  us 


KILLMAN;  I think  it  helps  a lot,  although  I don’t  think  v 
level  of  cooperation  and  willingness  to  talk  to  us  in  that 
we  do  with  some  of  the  other  crime  problems  wc  deal  wi 
there  is  a real  hesitancy  on  the  pan  of  the  citizens  to  com 
especially  in  some  of  the  lower  income  public  housing  wh 

Continued  o 


Guiding  philosophy: 

the  mission  and  core  values  of  the  Charlotte  Police  Department. 


Mission: 

The  Charlotte  Police  Department  is  committed  to  fairness,  compassion,  and  excellence  while  providing  police  services  in  accordance  with  the  lav 
sensitive  to  the  priorities  and  needs  of  the  community. 

Core  Vaiues: 

1 . The  Charlotte  Police  Department  believes  that  the  protection  of  life  and  property  is  our  highest  priority. 

2.  The  Charlotte  Police  Department  will  respect  and  protect  the  rights  and  dignity  of  all  persons  and  conduct  all  citizen  contacts  with  courtes; 
compassion. 

3.  The  Charlotte  Police  Department  will  strive  for  excellence  in  its  delivery  of  police  services  and  will  utilize  training,  technology,  and  innovati 
achieve  that  goal. 

4.  The  Charlotte  Police  Department  recognizes  its  interdependent  relationship  with  the  community  it  serves  and  will  remain  sensitive  to  the 
munity’s  priorities  and  needs. 

5.  The  Charlotte  Police  Department  will  enforce  the  law  impartially  throughout  the  community. 

^ 6.  The  Charlotte  Police  Department  recognizes  the  individual  worth  of  each  of  its  members. 
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aterna!  orders  of  police. 


sacks  brother,  reorganizes  force 


SF  chief 

Continued  from  Page  I 
cers.  who  closed  off  a four-block  area 
of  the  district,  keeping  shoppers  inside 
stores  and  residents  trapped  in  their 
homes.  Some  witnesses  likened  the 
tactic  to  martial  law.  and  about  30 
complaints  arising  from  the  sweep  have 
been  filed  with  the  city's  Office  of 
Citizen  Complaints  (OCC),  which  is 
still  investigating  the  incident  The 
incident  was  serious  enough  to  compel 
Mayor  An  Agnos  to  issue  a formal 
public  apology  to  the  city’s  large  gay 
community, 

"Mistake"  Admitted 

On  Nov  8.  Chief  Jordan  admitted 
the  police  sweep  was  a “frustake"  and 
an  "inappropnate  response"  to  the 
protest  caused  by  a breakdown  in  the 
chain  of  command.  The  chief  then  took 
"cenain  remedial"  and  “administrative 
personnel  actions"  in  response  to  pub- 
lic cribctsm  of  the  incident,  including 
“reconstruction"  of  the  tactical  squad 
ordered  to  the  site  of  the  protest.  Chief 
Jordan  transferred  the  unit’s  crowd- 
control  responsibilities  to  district  offi- 
He  also  separated  the  mounted 
and  trail-bike  units  from  the  tactical 
squad.  Those  two  units  now  operate  as 
a separate  platoon. 

Chief  Jordan  reassigned  Capi.  Rich- 
ard Cairns  from  the  tactical  squad  to  an 
administraiive  post  in  patrol  bureau 
headquarters  pierxiing  the  outcome  of 
the  OCC’s  probe  of  the  Castro  Street 


confrontation.  Cairns  allegedly  clubbed 
at  least  one  protester  and  was  among 
several  officers  who  broke  ranks  to 
chase  fleeing  demonstrators  Also  reas- 
signed was  Capt.  Robert  Rfe,  who  is 
now  in  the  traffic  division. 

Depaity  Chief  Reed  was  reprimanded 
by  Chief  Jordan  for  failing  to  modify 
orders  issued  by  Jack  Jordan  during  the 
demonstration  Chief  Jordan  had  or- 
dered the  presoice  ’^vithout  exception" 
of  a commander  “or  higher"  at  protests. 
But  Jack  Jordan  appxuenlly  ignored  the 
order,  forcing  Chief  Jordan  to  consider 
disciplinary  action  against  him. 

“This  very  issue  of  command  pres- 
ence had  been  discussed  by  me  in  pre- 
vious command  level  staff  meetings," 
Qiief  Jordan  said. 

Retiring  with  Reluctance 
The  Chief  requested  his  brother’s 
retirement  from  the  Police  Department, 
and  Jack  Jordan  complied  on  Nov.  13, 
ending  a 29-ycar  career  with  the  agency. 
The  decision  locomply  saved  the  Chief 
fiom  having  to  take  disciplinary  action 
against  his  own  brother. 

“He  reluctantly  agreed  to  retire  at 
my  request,"  Chief  Jordan  said.  “It  was 
an  extremely  difficult  decision  for  me 
to  make  He  has  been  an  excellent  po- 
lice administrator,  and  I love  him  very 
much  as  a brother  But  I had  to  look  at 
the  total  picture  m my  role  as  chief" 
Jack  Jordan  also  faced  serious  mis- 
conduct charges  before  the  Police 


Cominission  over  his  involvement  in  a 
cover-up  atlempx  stemming  from  a 
September  1988  confiontabon  between 
United  Farm  Workers  leader  Dolores 
Huerta  and  a San  Francisco  police  offi- 
cer who  repioricdly  clubbed  her 

Initially,  the  CXX^  concluded  that 
Offficer  Rands  Achim  had  not  used 
excessive  force  against  Huerta,  and  the 
charge  was  referred  to  Chief  Jordan, 
who  declined  to  discipline  the  officer. 
In  June,  it  was  alleged  that  Jack  Jordan 
had  authorized  three  subordinates  to 
remove  material  pertaining  to  the  inci- 
dent from  Achim’s  personnel  file,  but 
Chief  Jordan  declined  to  bring  charges 
against  his  brother,  citing  insufficient 
evidence  The  Chief  later  disqualified 
himself  from  his  brother’s  case  and 
another  department  official  filed  the 
charges  against  Jack  Jordan,  which  were 
to  have  been  heard  by  the  Police  Com- 
mission in  November.  As  a result  of 
Jack  Jordan’s  retirement,  the  Police 
Commission  charges  against  him  will 
not  be  pHirsued 

Mayor  Outlines  Police  Goals 

In  response  to  the  turmoil  and  con- 
troversy suiTuunding  the  Police  De- 
piartment,  and  after  consulting  with 
Chief  Jordan,  Mayor  Agnos  issued  a 
statement  on  Jan  10  in  which  he  out- 
lined a series  of  pmonties  for  the  depiart- 
ment  and  the  OCC  to  ensure  that  the 
two  agencies  “reach  iheir  highest  pxv 
tential.”  The  goals  Agnos  set  for  the 


Police  Depiartment  include 

1 1mplementationof  the  consent  de- 
cree govenung  the  hiring,  pxoinocion 
and  full  integration  of  women  and  mi- 
nonues  "through  all  unns  and  ranks  . .so 
that  the  department  will  more  closely 
reflect  the  makeup  of  our  city  as  a 
whole  " 

1 Furiher’freductionoflingenng  ra- 
cial, gender,  cultural  and  lifestyle  ten- 
sion" within  the  department 

1 "Refinement"  of  the  disciplinary 
process,  with  “special  attention"  given 
to  officers  who  repteatcdly  violate  dc- 
pKUtment  regulations 

1 Development  of  a more  effective 
command  structure  that  “piromotes 
accountability"  by  supervisors  and 
pxilicc  officers 

1 Establishment  of  “clearer  lines  of 
communication"  between  the  Chief  and 
all  SFPD  units,  including  more  fre- 
quent meetings  between  the  Chief  and 
supervisors,  and  visits  to  distnet  sta- 
tions. 

1 Clanfication  of  the  depiartment’s 
crowd  control  pulicies. 

H Improved  training  for  all  ranks, 
with  ongoing  crowd  control  training 
“of  a more  extensive  nature"  than  has 
been  provided  in  the  p>ast. 

1 Further  civiliaruzation  of  some 
department  functions. 

1 Additional  sensitivity  training, 
with  courses  in  conflict  resolution  and 
“in-service  training  sessions  with  com- 
munity groups.” 


1 Enhanced  hinng  “within  budget- 
ary limits  and  per  consent  decree  giiaU" 
to  bnng  Ok  deportment  up  to  author- 
ized strength. 

1 Adoption  by  the  EHilice  Commis- 
sion of  “whatever  measures  are  neces- 
sary" to  resolve  disciplinary  cases  when 
a disagreement  exists  between  the  OCC 
and  the  Police  Chief 

^ Review  and  revision  of  psdicc 
academy  training  matcnals,  espiecially 
those  dealing  with  “sensitive  urban 
problems"  like  homelessness,  tmmi 
gration  raids  and  foreign  policy  pmv 
tests. 

The  Mayor’s  goals  for  the  OCC 
include  placing  a “stninger  emphasis 
on  quality  conOol  .so  that  all  repKnts 
and  recommendations  will  be  based 
solely  on  impurtial  fact  finding";  re- 
structuring Uic  complaint  office  to  per 
mit  ’’more  effective  management  and 
supicrvision",  reducing  the  backlog  of 
cases  “through  more  efficient  munage- 
ment  and  operations";  enhancing  com- 
munity outreach  pnigrams,  “especially 
in  bilingual  communities";  and 
“stronger  empihasis"  on  in-.scrvicc  train- 
ing 

Agnos  said  events  of  the  piast  year 
had  ’'tested  the  mettle"  of  the  city’s 
police  organization,  and  added  that  he 
was  compKlIed  to  formulate  the  goals 
because  “the  events  of  1989  have  taught 
us  that  we  cannot  meet  Uxlay's  needs, 
much  less  our  opportunities  for  tomor- 
row, with  yesterday’s  answers  ” 


Search  tactics  come  under  new  scrutiny 


As  (he  campiaign  against  drug  traf- 
ficking intensifies,  the  pxilice  use  of 
drug-coimer  profiles  and  stop>-and- 
search  tactics  to  snare  suspiected  drug 
runners  or  gang  members  is  coming 
under  increasing  scrutiny  by  civil  liber- 
ties and  civil  rights  group»  who  are 
concerned  that  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  may  be  compromised  in  (he  zeal 
to  stop  drug  shipments  and  the  spread 
of  gangs 

In  recent  months,  high-level  courts 
in  Honda  and  Maine  have  ruled  that 
some  kinds  of  drug  searches  under- 
taken by  law  enforcement  agents  are 
unconstitutional  In  Lexington,  Ky., 
civil  liberties  groups  have  verbally 
protested  the  use  of  drug-councr  pro- 
files by  (he  Fayette  Co.  Police  Depiart- 
ment.  And  Ln  Boston,  five  black  resi- 
dents have  filed  a class-action  lawsuit 
challenging  the  stopi-and-fhsk  piolicy 
undertaken  by  the  Police  Depiartment 
last  May  to  prevent  an  escalation  in 
gang-related  violence  in  the  city’s 
minority  neighborhoods. 

The  Maine  Supreme  Court  ruled 
Nov,  28  that  armed  officers  of  the  slate's 
DepMitinent  of  Public  Safety  and  De- 
piartment of  Inland  Rshcries  and  Wild- 
life had  no  nght  to  set  up  “tiverblocks" 
10  prevent  illegal  Behavior  by  visitors  to 
the  Saco  River,  a pxipular  waterway 
favored  by  canoeists  and  boaong  en- 
thusiasts. The  unarumous  decision 
upiheld  a lower  court  ruling  that  the 
practice  violated  state  and  Federal 
guarantees  against  unlawful  searches. 

The  case  arose  from  the  actions  of 
state  agents  who  set  up  riverblocks 
during  three  weekends  in  1988  to  crack 
down  on  alleged  alcohol  and  drug  use 
by  Saco  River  boaters  Daniel  and  Jar- 
lene  Hatfield,  of  Rochesto-,  N.H.,  filed 
a lawsuit  against  the  state,  saying  they 


were  sioppied  and  searched  at  a river- 
block  in  May  1988  Agents  repiortedly 
even  looked  inside  Daniel  Hatfield’s 
shorts  in  the  search  for  drugs,  but  none 
were  found. 

Initially,  the  state  said  that  the  search 
was  unconstitutional  because  there  was 
no  probable  cause,  but  added  that  the 
riverblocks  were  “nothing  more  than 
'isolated  inadents'  or  ‘departures’  from 
normal,  appiropnate  procedures."  But 
the  state's  pironouncement  was  chal- 
lenged by  Kennebec  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  EXinald  Alexander,  who 
refused  to  characterize  the  Hatfield 
search  as  an  isolated  inadenL  The  judge 
issued  a declaratory  judgment  that  the 
riverblocks  were  illegal  and  the  state 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  Honda,  meanwhile,  a divided 
state  Supreme  Court  ruled  Dec.  2.  that 
the  random  searches  of  buses  and  their 
piassengers  by  Broward  County  sher- 
iffs depxines  was  unconstitutional  One 
of  the  justices  .said  the  pjractice  con- 
jured up  visions  of  Nazi  Germany  and 
other  repr-essivc  political  regimes. 

In  the  4-3  ruling,  which  overturned 
six  narcotics  convictions,  the  court  said 
that  the  practice  violated  state  and 
Federal  constitutional  protections 
against  unlawful  search  and  seizure, 
even  though  the  motivation  behind  it  — 
to  prevent  drugs  finm  flowing  into  the 
county  — was  admirable. 

Justice  Rasemary  Barken  said  the 
“intrusion  upion  pnvacy  rights"  caused 
by  the  Sheriffs  Department  piolicy  was 
“too  great  for  a democracy  to  sustain." 

“HQstcry  demonstrates  that  the  adopv 
tion  of  such  repressive  measures,  even 
to  eliminate  a clear  evil,  usually  results 
only  in  rcprcs.sion  more  mindless  and 
terrtlying  than  the  evil  that  prompHed 
them,"  Barken  wrote  for  the  majonty 


The  basis  for  the  case  was  a 198S 
incident  involving  Terrance  Bostick, 
who  was  traveling  by  bus  from  Atlanta 
to  Miami  During  a stopover  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  two  Broward  County  sher- 
iff s depxities  boarded  (he  bus.  checked 
Bostick’s  ticket  and  questioned  him 
After  asking  for  Bostick’s  permission, 
which  he  gave,  they  searched  his  bags 
and  found  cocaine 

Bostick  pleaded  no  contest  to  drug- 
trafficking  charges  and  reserved  the 
right  to  challenge  Sheriff  Nick 
Navarro’s  search  piolicy  Navarro’s 
pMlicy  was  upheld  by  a lower  court,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  that  deci- 
sion and  voided  five  other  convictions 
stemming  from  such  searches. 

The  court’s  majonty  ruled  that 
armed  officers  boarding  a bus  might 
intimidate  passengers  into  permitting 
searches  of  their  piroperty.  and  “under 
such  circumstances  a reasonable  trav- 
eler would  not  have  felt  that  he  was  fiee 
to  leave  or  that  he  was  free  to  disregard 
the  questions  and  walk  away,"  wrote 
Barken. 

Justice  Stephen  H Grimes,  in  his 
dissent,  argued  that  Bostick  could  have 
refused  the  search,  and  ivrote  that  po- 
lice officers  have  the  right  to  approach 
a pierson  in  a pHiblic  place  and  ask  ques- 
tions “if  the  person  is  willing  to  listen  " 
Another  dissenting  justice.  Parker 
McDonald,  wrote  that  “society  should 
accepM  some  minimal  inconveruence 
and  minimal  incursion  on  their  rights  of 
pirivacy”  during  the  war  on  drugs 

But  Justice  Barken,  whileadmimng 
that  “roving  piatrols”  could  serve  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  state’s  drug 
smuggling  at  the  expwnse  of  civil  liber- 
ties, wrote'  “Nazi  Germany,  Soviet 
Russia  and  Communist  Cuba  have 
demonstrated  all  too  tellingly  the  effec- 


tiveness of  such  methods.  Means  have 
a disturbing  tendency  to  become  the 
end  result." 

Capt.  Mark  Oitcliffe  of  the  Sher- 
iffs Department’s  organized  crime  unit 
told  LEN  that  the  agency  is  “studying 
exactly  what  it  is  [the  judges}  are  un- 
comfortable with  and  we’ll  adapx  ac- 
cordingly " He  added  that  Navarro  had 
“already  modified  the  techniques  that 
were  utilized"  in  the  1985  case,  but 
because  "anomeys  can't  agree  and 
judges  can’t  agree"  on  the  search  issue, 
the  agency  has  “adapxed  as  we  go  along  " 

Oitcliffe  did  not  directly  disclose 
whether  deputies  would  continue  board- 
ing buses  to  find  drugs,  saying  only  that 
the  agency  "still  [has]  a domestic  inter- 
diction program  on  narcotics  and  we’re 
operating  within.,  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  take  the  drugs  out 
of  the  community." 

In  black  neighborhoods  of  Boston, 
residents  have  reacted  with  outrage  at 
what  they  believe  is  the  Police  Dcpxin- 


ment’s  arbitrary  search-and-frisk  tech- 
niques aimed  at  zeroing  inon  suspected 
members  of  that  city’s  burgeoning  youth 
gang  network,  and  a group  of  two  adult 
and  three  teen-age  plaintiffs  have  filed 
a class-action  suit  against  the  city  and 
membersofitsPoliccDepiartmcnl  The 
suit,  filed  Nnv  21  in  Suffolk  Supxnor 
Court,  alleges  that  the  city  and  the  Police 
Department  “have  instituted  and  car- 
ried out  a pwlicy,  generally  known  as 
'search  on  sight,’  calling  for  the  war- 
rantless search,  without  pirobable  cause 
or  lawful  justification,  of  black  and 
Hispianic  youths  in  public  areas  of 
Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Mattapan" 
— piredominanlly  black  areas  of  Bos- 
ton that  have  seen  increa.sed  levels  of 
gang-related  violence.  [See  LEN,  Jan. 
15.  1989;  June  30.  1989.) 

The  Boston  Police  Depanmem 
announced  a get-tough  piolicy  agaiasi 
gangs  back  m May,  and  police  officials 
told  LEN  at  that  lime  that  “stnpvand- 
Continued  on  Page  tS 


Can  you  help  a fellow  subscriber? 

"I'm  requesting  assistance  in  repealing  a management 
policy  of  forbidding  uniformed,  academy-trained,  sworn 
peace  officers  from  wearing  a firearm  for  their  self-protec- 
tion. 

"We  are  required  by  law  to  make  arrests,  serve  arrest 
warrants  and  assist  other  law  enforcement  agencies  when 
requested.  I would  appreciate  any  case  law  or  letters  of 
support  from  your  readers." 

James  V.  Racicoi 
G.V.W.  Officer  #43 
6766  Pipe  Creek  Road 
Libby,  MT  59923 
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Jobs 


Undercover  Investigators.  PI  F.  a 
division  of  Business  Risks  Iniemaaonal. 
is  seeking  professionals  to  wcvk  as 
undercover  drug  investigators  The 

position  requiresdcdicaied,  self-reliant 
individuals  who  are  capableof  woiiang 
with  minimal  supervision. 

PosiUons  are  available  throughout 
the  United  States.  Travel  and  relocation 
are  required.  Previous  law  enforcement 
expenerKc,  or  equivalent  educauon  and 
expcncnce,  is  preferred- 

income  will  vary  based  upon  as- 
signment and  location  Minimum  sal- 
ary: $28,800,  plus  health,  dental  and 
life  insurance-  Excellent  potenual  for 
advancement. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  PLE,  A 
Division  of  Business  Risks  Interna- 
tional,3401  ParkCenterDr., Suite  345, 
Dayton,  OH  45414 

Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. Youngstown  State  University  is 
seeking  to  fill  a tenure-track  vacancy 
beginning  in  September  1990 

Qualifications  A Ph.D.  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  discipline  is  pre- 
ferred. and  field  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement is  desired  Duties  will  in- 
clude graduate  and  undergraduate  teach- 
ing m law  enforcement  courses  (pos- 
sible course  load  in  jMivate^industnal 
secunty)  Service  on  university  and 


departmental  committees  and  student 
advisement  are  required.  A demon- 
strated ability  to  pursue  iixlependeni 
research  and  scholarship  is  expected. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants 
with  field  experience,  a Ph.D  and 
additional  educabonal  qualifications  or 
legal  expcncncc  in  flte  legal  area  (crimi- 
nal process).  Salary  range  is  $26,(KX)  to 
$29,500.  depending  on  qualificaoons. 

To  apply,  send  a letter  of  interest,  a 
current  resume,  an  official  copy  of  tran- 
script documcnOng  academic  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  three  references 
to:  Search  Committee,  Criminal  Justice 
Department,  Youngstown  Stale  Uni- 
versity. Youngstown,  OH 44555-0001 . 
Application  deadline.  March  1,  1990 

Director,  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Division.  The  Public  Administration 
Service  is  seeking  a division  director  to 
market  and  manage  a wide  range  of 
criminal  justice  projects,  including 
police  management  studies,  juvenile 
justice  projects,  and  projects  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  missing  and  ex- 
ploited children  and  promoting  inter- 
agency cooperation  in  dealing  with 
serious  habitual  juvenile  offenders  The 
division  comprises  4 full-time  staff  and 
more  than  25  consultants  nationwide. 

Responsibilities  of  the  position  in- 


clude: developing  and  implementing 
marketing  strategies,  authonng  propos- 
als for  grants  and  contracts,  supervis- 
ing fieldwork,  and  editing  project  re- 
ports. The  director  is  responsible  for 
generating  project  income  to  support 
division  operations  and  meet  goals  set 
fix  contributing  to  corporate  overhead 
costs.  The  director  serves  as  primary 
contact  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  EJelinquency  Prevention 
Requirements  include  master's 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  related 
field.  8 years  of  experience  in  a enmi- 
nal  justice  agency,  and  2 years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  delivery  of  consulting 
services  to  the  public  sector  in  manag- 
ing a national  technical  assistance  proj- 
ect . Excellent  communication  skills  are 
necessary.  Expenence  in  the  design 
and  delivery  of  management-level  train- 
ing is  preferred  Salary  negotiable. 

To  apply,  send  a letter  of  interest, 
resume,  a list  of  five  references,  and  a 
writing  sample  of  no  more  chan  10 
pages  to:  Criminal  Justice  Recruitment 
— Division  Director,  Public  Admini- 
stration Service,  1497  Chain  Bridge 
Road.  McLean,  VA  22101  Deadline 
for  applications  is  Feb.  28,  1990.EOE. 

POLICE  STAFF 
SUPPORT 
SUPERVISOR 
Tampa,  Florida. 

Supervisory  work  in  police  plan- 
ning, research  studies  and  in- 
spections for  the  Tampa  Police 
Department.  Qualifications; 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  planrung, 
police  administration  or  crimi- 
nal justice,  and  considerable  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement  op- 
erations and  administradon,  pref- 
erably wide  one  year  or  more  as 
a law  enforcement  officer  in  a 
supervisory  role  OR  consider- 
able professional  level  planning 
and  analysis  experience,  pref- 
erably in  a supervisory  capacity. 
Starting  salary:  $30,45 1 . Submit 
resume  by  2^3/90  to:  City  of 
Tampa  Personnel.  306  E. 
Jackson  St..  Tampa,  FL  33602. 
EEO-FnvVv. 


Chief  of  Police 
PORT  ST.  LUCIE 

The  City  of  Port  St.  Lucie,  Florida,  with  a population  of  56,000  and  a 
police  department  of  73  sworn  officers,  is  seeking  a Chief  of  Police. 
Pori  St.  Lucie  is  a rapidly  growing  community  with  city  manager  form 
of  government-  Politically  stable  environment  with  a highly  profe.s- 
sional  and  pirogressive  police  department.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  required  to  have  the  following  qualifications:  A bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  criminology,  law  enforcement,  public  administration,  or 
other  related  field;  a minimum  of  ten  years’  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence, preferably  at  the  municipal  level  in  Florida,  with  at  least  four 
years  ofresponsible  administrative  experience  at  the  level  of  captain  or 
higher.  The  successful  candidate  shall  enter  into  an  employment 
contract  with  the  city  and  shall  be  responsible  and  report  to  the  city 
manager.  The  starting  salary  range  for  this  position  is  $42,(XX)  to 
$46,000  per  yearplus  generous  fringe  benefits.  Please  send  applicatiorv' 
resume  to:  City  of  Port  St.  Lucie,  Human  Resources  Department,  121 
SW  Port  St.  Lucie  Boulevard,  Port  St.  Lucie,  FL  34984.  All  appiica- 
tionVresumes  subject  to  Florida  public  records  laws.  EOE.  Oosing 
date  for  filing  of  apphcations/resumes:  Apnl  1,  1990. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  i 

read  the  best  in  police  journalism  | 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  ] 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  \ 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  I 
dietof  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $16.)  \ 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue,  I 

New  York,  NY  10019.  j 

Name/Title I 

Agency I 

Mailing  Address I 

City/State/ZIP  I 

LEN-306  i 

1 J 


Interview:  Charlott 
Chief  Sam  Killman 

Continued  from  Page  12 

on  the  street  and  mewe  visible.  People  are  a lot  more  hesitant  (ogive  us  infcxir 
Not  totally,  so  wc  do  get  a great  deal  of  information  fmm  the  citizens,  espt 
anonymously  We’re  a lot  quicker  to  get  intelligence  information  m afllucn 
of  the  city  or  m areas  where  people  are  not  quite  as  intimidated. 

Over  the  years,  we've  built  and  enjoyed  an  extremely  gixid  relation.shii 
our  community  1 think  ifs  based  on  our  willingness  tosit  down  wlh  them,  to 
to  them,  to  go  out  there  We  had  a shixiting  recently  and  there  was  a high  pot 
for  community  violence  because  of  it.  Myself  and  the  other  top  people  wc 
in  the  community,  talking  to  the  folks  and  ensuring  them  « wa.s  going  to  be  ha 
properly  The  mere  fact  that  we  were  going  to  go  out  and  listen  to  them  hclj 
and  it  was  not  the  most  pleasant  meeting  you’d  ever  want  tobc  at,  nund  you  ’ 
very  willing  to  listen  tuid  be  sensitive  to  the  community,  all  parts  of  the  comm 

A sense  of  purpose 

LEN:  Civenthe  ties  that  you  speak  of  between  the  cuiiununity  and  (he  p 
is  there  some  kind  of  guiding  philosophy  or  statement  of  values  (hut  (he  I 
Department  is  operating  under  that  provides  this  coastant  reiiiforct 
that  this  i.s  how  we  are  going  to  work? 

KILLMAN  Absolutely  We  haven't  had  this  m writing  long,  but  it's  sort  ol 
there.  It's  been  an  unwritten  philosophy,  but  I fell  and  our  pctipic  felt  i 
important  we  get  it  agreed  uponandduwnin  wntingsoeverybody  willumlei 
what  we  stand  for.  A little  over  a year  ago,  ITr  (James]  Ginger,  who  is  now 
Southern  Police  lastitute  and  at  that  time  was  with  the  Police  Foundation,  ca 
and  facilitated  a two-day  retreat  kind  of  meeting,  where  the  command  stafT 
department  got  together  and  developed  a mission  statement  and  several 
values  of  what  we  stand  for.  I can’t  say  that  it's  the  total  answer  but  it  solidi 
and  made  it  clearer  to  our  newer  people  coming  on  I go  out  and  share  this  w 
the  new  people  before  they  graduate  from  the  academy,  that  this  is  whui  wc 
for  and  this  is  the  kind  of  organization  you  are  gemng  into. 

LENtWhal’s  the  (hrmt  of  the  mission  statement? 

KILLMAN:  The  mission  statement  Just  encompasses  all  the  six  core  value 
we  have  The  core  values  kind  of  enlarge  on  it.  but  the  mission  siaicmcnt  say 
(he  department  is  comirutted  (o  fairness,  compa.sston  and  excellence  while  pr 
ing  police  services  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  sensitive  to  the  pnonlic 
needs  of  the  community.  We  tned  logetoncsiaiemeni  that  said  a lot  of  thing. 
I think  it  does  The  problem  was  the  word  compassion,  because  (here  were 
officers  who  said:  Tm  not  sure  we  want  to  use  that  word,  It  might  coi 
sweetness  or  something  like  that ''  But  in  my  mind  it  shows  strength,  und  the 
that  felt  we  ought  to  have  it  in  there  won  out  In  relation  to  the  community,  i 
that  the  Charlotte  Police  Department  rccogni/cs  its  interdependent  relatio 
with  the  community  it  serves  and  will  remain  sensitive  to  the  commu 
priorities  and  needs.  That's  one  of  the  core  values.  It  alsosay.s  the  Charlotte  F 
Department  will  enforce  the  law  imparlially  throughout  the  community  Tha 
something  else  about  the  community,  I think,  (hat  there  is  no  part  of  the  cit 
community  that  doesn't  get  the  same  son  of  treatment  fnim  us, 

We're  action-onented,  and  I am  the  world's  worst  for  dtx-umenting  tl 
Sometimes  it  is  important  to  get  it  out  there  in  front  of  you  so  evcrybixly  k 
what  we're  talking  about  and  what  we  live  by.  1 feci  good  about  it.  I think 
a team  came  up  with  an  excellent  statement  of  our  mission  and  a few  of  the  v 
we  stand  for 

LEN;  Given  all  of  (he  Ihin^  (ha(  have  transpired  in  your  four  years  as  t 
can  you  Identify  a couple  of  (he  big  issues  (ha(  you  would  like  (o  see  tai 
in  years  (o  come? 

KILLMAN;  Well,  one  of  them  is  easy,  and  while  it  may  sound  trite,  obvious! 
the  drug  problem  that  we  face  all  over  this  country  If  wc  don’t  find  a way  u 
with  it  effectively,  none  of  our  communmes  are  going  to  be  the  kind  of  cor 
nities  that  we  really  want  and  the  citizens  deserve  So  that  is  one,  and  w 
working  diligently  on  finding  ways  lodeal  with  that,  traditional  or  non-traditi 
So  that's  a biggie  nght  there 

I think  the  growth  issue  is  another  one  Oiarlotle  is  growing  so  fust,  and  > 
just  scratching  the  surface  on  growth  I'm  just  afraid  that  if  wc'rc  not  real  ci 
about  how  we  deal  with  that  growth,  not  only  as  a police  depurtinenl  but  as . 
— andrmveryinvolved.bythc  way,  not  just  in  police  work  but  in  the  comm 
as  a whole  — I'm  just  afraid  if  we're  not  careful  we're  going  (oI<ise  ihequal 
life  that  we  value  so  much  here  and  that  we  do  have  and  that  we're  very  prut 
Growth  is  good  mostly,  but  it  can  be  bad  if  it's  not  handled  pmperly,  so  I v 
say  that  would  be  another  key  issue  If  we  can  keepa  sense  of  community  ami 
close  ties  to  the  community  with  that  kind  of  growth,  wc  will  have  our  hand.* 
But  we  do  have  a gixxl  structure  for  it  because  our  distnci  captains  have  a 
graphic  area  and  they  know  they’re  responsible  for  it  Wc  try  to  make  sure  ihai 
arc  in  tunc  and  the  people  m the  community  arc  in  tunc  with  them  Thai' 
possible  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  because  in  some  arca.s  of  the  city  (he  cilizea* 
they're  just  fine  and  dandy  until  they  need  the  police  and  they  don't  need  a . 
interaction.  But  other  areas  of  the  city  need  a lot  of  interaction,  so  the  di 
captain  has  to  be  sensitive  to  those  kinds  of  things,  and  he  ha.s  in  he  out  then 
have  his  people  attuned  to  it.  Wc  give  them  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  those  is 
That's  the  good  part  of  team  policing  that  wc  kept,  the  rcspoasibiliiy 
accountability  and  authority  that  goes  with  a geographic  pan  of  the  cit> 
everything  that  happens  in  it 
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